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NO OBSTACLE TOO GREAT. Signal Corps men tune in a new military communications system combining land lines and radio. 
Map shows how radio is used to jump across a swamp and a deep ravine, both difficult to cross quickly by land line. 


A Leapfrog Telephone System 


for the Armed Forces 


The Bell System now is producing for the military a telephone 
system that will go anywhere communications are needed. When 
water or rough terrain prevents the stringing of wire, it takes to the 
air. Thus vital contact for our Armed Forces—no matter where 
they may be located —is assured, 


When Signal Corps linemen encounter geographical obstacles, 
they now can easily erect a portable antenna. This connects land 
lines by radio links, which leapfrog the trouble area. 


This rugged communications system was developed for the 
U. S. Signal Corps by the Bell Telephone Laboratories. It has a 
1000-mile range and can carry as many as 12 voices at once. 


Uninterrupted flow of information is an important tactical 
weapon for today’s Armed Forces, The Bell System works closely 
with the nation’s military forces in developing and providing the 
most complete and modern communications in the world. 


et iy 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM a 


y 


® 


AMPLIFIERS like this can be used on a pole or the 
ground and even will work under water. Although the 
system is lighter and more portable than any used 
previously, transmission quality is unusually good 
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New MONRO*MATIC 
brings the time-saving, 
work-saving efficiency 
of *Automation to 
every day figuring! 


Monroe, the most automatic of all calculators, brings you faster on the Monroe 8N. From routine arithmetic to pay- 
Automation, today’s labor-saving industrial miracle. roll and invoice work, to the most intricate statistical cal- 

Take the new Monro*Matic 8N, for instance, intro- culations, it eases through them all! And, after each prob- 
duced just a few months ago. Business men were quick to lem, the 8N automatically readies the carriage for the next. 
recognize the 8N as the one calculator that reduces work- The Man from Monroe, listed in your classified tele- 
a-day figuring to feeding numbers, pushing buttons. phone book, has the whole story. He'll show you why 

On zeros and decimals alone, because they are fully Monroes, the only calculators with Automation, breeze 
automatic, the 8N is way ahead. Work flows faster and through your toughest figuring work. And the trial is 
chance of human error is eliminated. Multiplication and on us! Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Ine., 
division, in fact every type of figuring problem is easier Orange, New Jerse B-anches ky where. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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IT’S N FW ] Announcing the newest, finest 
a 10-key calculating-adding machine 


> ' 





dale 


4 


brought to you by Felt & Tarrant Mtg. Co., makers of 


Li ela miclulelt Em Gelulliclulciciaeatelelilem@eliaiiciiite 


altel alate since 1886 


FIGURES FASTER THAN YOU THINK! 


Adds, subtracts, multiplies, even divides. tab-backspacer, AC-DC motor. Single-cycle 

Operates at startling speed of 202 revolutions action eliminates "runaway" tape. Instanta- 

per minute. Automatic Visi-balance window neous subtotals or totals at any time. Direct 

tells instantly your true running debit or action segment printing in two colors, modern 

credit balance without printing subtotal or design, portable. 

total. Speed without fatigue--keyboard de- 

signed to eliminate lateral hand movements. Get more details about this brilliant new 
office performer. Better still, ask for a free 

Exceptionally quiet, all-electric opera- office trial. Simply fill out and return the 

tion. Constant factor multiplication, erase coupon below. 


FELT & TARRANT manuracTuRING COMPANY 


1717 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, I. 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation - . The new COMPTOGRAPH CALCULATING 

ADDING MACHINE, the COMPTOMETER 

DICTATION MACHINE, and the 

Nome ” COMPTOMETER ADDING-CALCULATING 

MACHINES are products of Felt & Tarrant 

Mig. Co., Chicago 22, il. Offices in principal 

U. S. cities and throughout the world 


(© | want more information about the new COMPTOGRAPH () Please arrange for a free office trial « 


Company 
Address 
City 
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Our cover thi» month should 


cheer every businessman. There 
is nothing that improves ou 
spirits more than when the 
American Public is in a spend- 
ing mood, And the figures indi- 
cate that today John Q. ts fatr- 
ly loose with his green stuff 
The problem is only: How to 
get our share of tt. Th pu 
ture was taken in a grocery 
store, 80 you know the amount 
on the cash register ia not a 


total 
Yert Wonth 


In the April issue subscribers 
will get plenty of adaptable 
ideas and information they can 
use in their own businesses 
They'll have a good look at 
what went on in a company 
where management was deter- 
mined to cut costs 


An authority will discuss the 
behind-the-scenes management 
decisions that enter into the 
choice of an arbitrator in labor 
disputes. Even if you have no 
union this firsthand report will 
set you thinking 


. 


AMERICAN Pusiness will 
make its report on the results 
of its 5-month survey and study 
on work simplification. We're 
rounding up the facts and fig- 
ures and our writers are busily 
coordinating this valuable in- 
formation for you. You won't 
want to miss this study——-we 
can tell by the cooperation 
we've had from participating 
companies 


$4.00 a Year—J5 Cents a Copy 
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For Better Management .. . 


Business Budgeting 
and Control 


J. Brooks Heckert; 
James D. Willson 


JUST PUBLISHED—Second Edition 
presents clearly, from the management 
viewpoint, budgeting principles, meth 
ods, and controls, Explains each phase 
of the preparation and operation of 
budgets, from constructing budget 
figures to comparison with actual re 
sults and drawing up budget reports 
Discusses profit planning and the con 
trol application of budget data, and 
the break-even chart as a tool of 


analysis. 100 ills., #41 pp. $6.75 


Distribution Costs 


J. Brooks Heckert; 
Robert B. Miner 


Puis uservL GuinesooK fully explains 
analysis, supervision, and control of 
distribution costs, Includes many ex 
amples from manufacturing, whole 
saling, and retailing concerns. “Busi 
ness executives and accountants will 
find here practical guidance to produce 
wanted results,"—Tune Invormen Ex 
ecurive, 2nd Ed, 87 ills,, 386 pp. $6.50 


Accounting Procedure for 


Standard Costs 


Cecil Gillespie 


ALL peTraus of standard cost instal 
lations, from setting the standard to 
operating accounts, preparing reports. 
Preferred procedures for manufacturing 
and distributing operations based on 
the experience of many companies 
“Dependable reference 
thorough treatise.”-—New York CPA 
163 ills., 472 pp 


source..,.a 


Handbook of 


Graphic Presentation 
Calvin F. Schmid 


DeraAi.ep working manual for all con 
cerned with the clear presentation and 
interpretation of statistical data by 
charts and graphs. Each basic type, 
including %3-dimensionals, is analyzed 
in detail, showing its advantages and 
disadvantages for data of different 
kinds. Profusely illustrated with ex 
amples from many fields. Techniques 
described have countless applications 
in business management, marketing, 


etc. 210 ills., 316 pp $6.00 


© Send for these books. Save postage by 
remitting with erder, Hooks returnable 
if not satisfactory, Address Dept. AB-2. 





HE RONALD PRESS COMPAN 


15 East 26th St ® New York 10 








A real convenience in many office situations is this telephone businessmen 
can answer from any part of a room without the need to lift the receiver 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


A Distant-Talking Phone has been 
installed in the office of Paul Dame 
at The Upjohn Company, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. Mr. Dame, head of the 
communications and office pur- 
chases department, receives an 
average of 60 calls a day. The new 
set “allows group conversation 
from my office, since any number 
of people can converse and hear 
via this telephone. This is especial- 
ly useful on long-distance business 
calls where several people want to 
hear what the caller is saying .. . 
I can use both hands for looking 
up data, writing notes about the 
caller’s questions, and so on , 
if I want telephone privacy, I can 
still use the phone conventionally 
by picking up the hand receiver.” 


Office-Apartment building will be 
erected on Chicago’s Near North 
Side by Arthur Rubloff & Com- 
pany. The X-shaped, 15-story 
structure will cost $2 million, Its 
most unusual feature will be the 
48 duplex units for offices and 
apartments which will be sold only 
in combination, In each case, the 
office will occupy the space direct- 
ly above the apartment, with a pri- 
vate, interior staircase connecting 
them. However, the first floor will 





contain the usual tenant services 

stenographic, currency exchange, 
restaurant; the second floor will be 
a garage for 65 cars; and the fif- 
teenth floor will have office space 
only. The 1,020-square-foot office 
units—complete with air condition- 
ing, asphalt tile floors, and deco- 
rating—will lease for $2.31 a 
square foot. The apartment will 
have a glassed-in terrace; a 30- by 
15-foot living room, bedroom, and 
wardrobe dressing room; and will 
rent for $97.50 a month. Together, 
office and living space will cost 
$295.00 a month. In the smaller 
units, offices will rent for $2.80 a 
square foot, while the apartment 
will cost $85.00 a month, or a total 
of $225.00 a month. Ground will be 
broken at Dearborn and Maple 
Streets by July 1. Current plans 
call for four or five more buildings 
like this throughout the same area. 


Business as Usual will go on at 
the Union Dime Savings Bank, 111 
West 40th St., New York City, 
while a 30-story, air-conditioned 
skyscraper is built around it in 2 
sections. First section will be 
erected on the present parking lot. 
Then this part will be temporarily 
roofed at the fourth-floor level, so 
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the bank can move its facilities to 
the 41st Street section. After the 
rest of the building has been com- 
pleted, the bank will move back 
to the 40th Street corner, where it 
has been operating since 1910. The 
bank is taking the first three floors 
under a long-term lease with the 
builder, General Realty & Utilities 
Corporation. When the lease ex- 
pires, the bank will own the land 
and the building. Other floors will 
be rented to big textile firms, and 
one or more of the tower floors are 
earmarked for a luncheon club for 
textile executives and those in al- 
lied fields. Special features will in- 
clude an air-conditioning system 
with individual room controls, elec- 
tronic elevators, and off-street de- 
livery facilities. 


Sprayed-On Plastic Skin covers 
the new 15-story Carlton Hotel in 
Tyler, Texas. The vinyl plastic 
covering has a smooth surface and 
is impervious to mildew, mold, 
acids, petroleum solvents, and al- 
kalis. Four sprayers and three 
helpers covered the building in 6 
weeks. The men applied 1,400 gal- 
lons of the plastic spray at a cost 
of $16,000—an average of 40 cents 
a square foot. Although the veneer 
used is light gray, tops of ledges 
were treated in dark green to re- 
duce heat reflection. The plastic 
coating is an outgrowth of the 
“mothballing” substance used dur- 
ing wartime to protect military 
equipment. 


Plant America awards for achieve- 
ment in industrial landscaping and 
beautification were presented last 
month to the Le Roi Rix Ma- 
chinery Company of Los Angeles 
and to the Armstrong Nurseries of 
Ontario, California, which designed 
the landscape planting. Framed 
plaques were presented during a 
dinner meeting of the Los Angeles 
Chapter of the California Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen in a Pasadena 
hotel. 


T-Shaped Building was occupied 
in February by Liberty Life In- 
surance Company in Greenville, 
S. C. Two wings, one 135 feet long 
and the other 324 feet long, give 
the home-office building a floor 
area of 117,000 square feet. Special 
facilities of the $2.5-million struc- 
ture are a_ cafeteria-auditorium 
seating 500 people, private dining 
room for special functions, library, 
infirmary, employees’ lounges, and 
several conference rooms. The 
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building will be air conditioned 
year-round. Recessed fluorescent 
fixtures are so arranged that they 
provide constant 50-foot-candle 
lighting at all desks. Full-length 
windows and doors on the fourth 
floor open onto a tiled terrace, 
which is landscaped with shrub- 
bery and plants. On other floors, 
windows pivot so they can be 
cleaned from the inside. Parts of 
the building are protected by over- 
hanging aluminum shades 


lf You Are Worried about pre- 
serving your elm trees around the 
plant, you can learn how to pro- 
tect them through two films pre 
pared by Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana). Dutch elm disease is 
rapidly killing the American elm 
tree, which is the most common 
shade tree planted in the Midwest. 
Elm phloem necrosis also jeop- 
ardizes these trees. The films show 
symptoms, carriers, and control of 
both diseases. Spray programs us 
ing DDT-white oil emulsions are 
illustrated in the films, which are 
available for showing from Stand 
ard Oil sales division managers in 
15 Midwestern States 


Midwest Division offices of the Na 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers have been moved to the 
twenty-first floor of the Corn Prod 
ucts Building at Lake and Wells 
Streets in Chicago. The 10 rooms 
are carpeted, air conditioned, and 
soundproofed. In one large office, a 
room-length Modernfold 
closes off a conference area. The 
Midwest Division, managed by 
Mortimer B. Doyle, governs NAM 
activities in 11 states 


door 


Libbey-Owens-Ford uses its own 
products to good advantage in its 
new modern New York offices. The 
roomy reception area has LOF 
Fiber Glass curtains, and a glass 
wall with an LOF Tuf-Flex door 
Its Blue Ridge corrugated glass 
forms a short interior wall. Glass 
is also used for a central office 
which permits a _ supervisor to 
watch department operations. All 
the departments have been ar! 
ranged according to their work 
relationship, to reduce traffic 


Chicago Executive Offices of In 
ternational Cellucotton Products 
Company will be moved to the sub 
urban community of Niles, north of 
Chicago. The new building will oc- 
cupy a 9Y9-acre site and contain 
100,000 square feet of floor space 


Continued on page 42) 





3 photo-exact copies made in 
| minute for less than 4¢ each 


$240 Kodak 
Verifax Copier 
saves *3,000 
per year 


This completely different copier lets 
Sligo, Inc., St. Louis, answer quota- 
tions without retyping. 


Sligo simply fills in prices on the quo 
tation form a prospect nds in. Then 
in a minute —gets 3 Verifax copies for 
its general office file, sales department 
ind the salesman involved 

Phis eliminates hours of retyping and 
proofreading every day 
than the $240 cost of a Verifax ¢ opler 
every month. More important still is 


saves more 


the new business which results from 
quoting first and yetting error-free 
Verifax copies to the Sales force fast 

Learn in detail why thousands of 
offices call ‘ Verifax 


sable See how mnyone in your office 


Copier indispen 


can whisk out Verifax copies after a 
instruction. No fuss. No 
change in present room fighting. Just 


few minutes 


mail coupon below 


——-MAIL COUPON TODAY-—- 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Business Photo Methods Div. 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 





Please send detailed facts on Verifax copy- 
ing and names of near-liy Verifax dealers 


71 
Narn 
Company 
Street 
City 
State 
Price quoted ts 
Change witheut net 
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Use to Close Tough Sales 
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Partly Printed 


Here is something new that will add usefulness and effectiveness to 
the bulletin you send to your sales organization every week. An inter- 
change of selling ideas and experience your salesmen will welcome. 
Written for salesmen by Dartnell salesmen-editors who have spe- 
cialized in the preparation of sales helps for more than 30 years. 


Two Outside Pages Blank for YOUR 
Sales Message 


A supply of bulletins, all ready to 
run through your office duplicator, 
come to you every Monday. Two blank 
pages (except for standard heading) 
for news about your company and its 
salesmen such as: 

© Standings of the Salesmen 

© News About Unusual Orders 

© New Product information 

© What the Soalesmen Are Doing 


* Organization Changes, etc. 


Sales Bulletins 


Two Inside Pages with Interchange 
of Experience Feature 


Thought-provoking ideas which will 
help your salesmen to sell against in- 
creasing resistance. Printed in two 
colors, with pertinent illustrations, in 
easy-to-read form. Recent features 
include the following: 

© 15 Ideas Salesmen Use to Close Sales 

* “Door Openers” That Seldom Fail 

* Buyers You May Have Met 

® The Horse That Poured It On 

* How Top Salesmen Beat the Heat 


WE WILL SEND YOU A WEEKLY SUPPLY OF NEWS BULLETINS in which- 
ever style you prefer. At the end of 8 weeks, check with your salesmen. If they 
don't think the bulletins are helpful, just write “cancel” across our memo invoice 
for the first month's service and that will end it. 


THE DARTNELL 


CORPORATION 


4670 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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FROM READERS 


Production Standards 


I've just read Harry L. Wylie’s 
article “Are Office Production Stand- 
ards the Answer?” I would say, along 
with many other managers, that, in 
part, they are. In fact, they are 
necessary and become the basis of 
job comparison; but they are not in 
themselves the answer. 

At the B.A.R.E., we try to relate 
wages to production and so experi- 
ment with work measurements and 
standards of performance, believing 
that it is fundamentally sound for 
every department manager to know 
what constitutes a good day’s work 
The job standard is a guide, and the 
work count or measure reflects on 
the efficiency of the group 

There is a negative side to pro- 
duction standards if they are not 
installed properly. I’ve seen a job 
standard hooked up with a bonus 
incentive plan in a dictaphone pool 
where a girl could earn $10 extra for 
each additional cylinder or tape 
transcribed a day, averaged over a 
3-month period. The department's 
production improved, but the plan 
created problems. Some girls got 
down to work before starting time 
and went without lunch, just to keep 
up the average. Some became frus- 
trated. Turnover increased. Job 
standards were jeopardized because 
of the wrong emphasis 

If the standards are too rigid, 
employees might resent them, since 
they might lose the sense of security 
that seems to set apart the office 
from the factory job. There is nothing 
worse than an unhappy work situ- 
ation, and I believe that happy people 
work best. 

The supervisors wield the greatest 
influence in getting employees to 
accept job standards. They must be 
sold on the idea that job standards 
are useful. 

Some managers like to think that 
most good office people like to be 
kept busy. Instead of job standards 
the department head will compare 
one individual's output with an- 
other’s—Susie Jones, the oldtimer 
who sets the pace for the others 
This, too, is faulty; especially if Susie 
can outwork any three people in the 
department. 

Job standards or production stand- 
ards are necessary; but they must be 
used with utmost care—recognizing 
that production units are made up of 
people who, for the most part, want 
to do the best job they can 





JOHN H. FREEMAN 

Personnel Director 

Benefit Association of Railway 
Employees 

Chicago 13, Til 
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Job Standards Hits Mark 


I certainly enjoyed reading the ar- 
ticle on job standards in your Febru- 
ary issue. I thought it was an excel- 
lent presentation of a subject which 
is a definite problem to all business 

I have referred it to other mem- 
bers of our organization who are 
directly concerned with clerical out- 
put standards, and as soon as I re- 
ceive their comments, I'll send a 
summary to you 


JAMES TRAMEL 

Assistant Personnel Director 
Victor Adding Machine Co 
3900 N. Rockwell St. 
Chicago 18, Il. 


Duplication Equipment 


In your July 1954 issue you had an 
article describing various pieces of 
equipment which could be used to 
reproduce invoices photographically, 
rather than by the conventional type- 
written method. Can you tell us 
where to purchase such equipment? 


R. F. HOLMAN 
Cowan Supply Company 
Atlanta 3, Ga 


‘American Business'’ Helps 


Much of the material that you 
select each month to make up your 
publication has influenced our opera- 
tion, and, in many cases, has in- 
creased efficiency materially 
R. H. Goopwin 
Secretary-Treasurer 
General Appliance Corporation 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


We just try to “pass the word” on 
plans, programs, and ideas that have 
worked for others 


Specialists Into Managers 


Regarding your article “Making 
Specialists Into Managers” (Jan 
1955), we seek and engage many 
types of specialists on our executive 
level, and to give them a better 
grasp of our over-all operations, we 
cross-train them by a complete rota- 
tion of departmental managers. This 
gives each an intimate familiarity 
with other departments. They are 
kept up to date by conference meet 
ings as often as seems necessary, or 
as often as an interesting and effec 
tive program can be supplied 


Epcar B. Jessup 

President 

Marchant Calculators, Inc 
Oakland 8, Calif 


While we have product sales spe- 
cialists at Admiral Corporation, we 
still believe in familiarizing them 
with all the company’s products. This 
is accomplished by special product 
training meetings. Management-leve! 
meetings are held regularly to keep 
executives informed on all phases of 
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the company’s operation. In addition 
executives are kept informed of de 
velopments within the company by 
various internal communications and 
publications. We firmly believe in our 
executives knowing as much as pos 
sible about every possible ramifica 
tion of Admiral Corporation 


MARTIN SHERIDAN 

Director of Public Relations 
Admiral Corporation 
Chicago 47, Il 


Inventory Control 


We are in the process of developing 
programs for stationery forms con 
trol and inventory control over busi 
ness forms and other office supplies 
Can you help us obtain information 
on these subjects? 


G. M. McMILLAN 
Consultant 

The Bank of California 
San Francisco 20, Calif 


Pneumatic Tubes 


Will you please give me the ad 
dress of the company manufacturing 
the pneumatic tubes mentioned on 
page 5 of your December 1954 issus 
CHARLES STEELE 
Manager, Sales Order Department 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd 


Sherbrooke Quebec, Car 


Pardon, Please 


Several telephone calls called my 
attention to an error in my recent 
article on electronic developments 
(Feb. 1955). In connection with the 
Burroughs’ all-purpose, desk-size 
electronic computer, the City of De 
troit application was for aSSess 
ment” valuation computations, not 
abstract” work. Secondly, the cor 
rect designation of the same com 
pany’s high-speed printer is eri 


G rather than “Service ( 


HERBERT ©. BRAYE! 


Gremlin oO electronit hock 


Talk Your Work Away 


We liked Ray 
How to Talk Your Worl \way in 


your January issue. Please end u 


Josephs articlk 


25 reprints 

ALice @. HULS# 
Experiment Station Librar 
Hercules Powder Compan 
Wilmington, Del 


Best Managed Companies 


Around 1947 you published a list 


of nominations for best 


managed 
companies. Would it be possible t 


secure a copy of that article 


MONTY LEVEY 
Shrovers Inc 
1375 Broadwa 
New York, N. Y 
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Use Them FREE for 10 Days! 


500 Successful Credit 
and Collection Letters 


Here's how to sove time ond money 
ge! better re 
sults from your credit and collection 


n your letterwriting 


letters. Send today for @ Free-Exom 
ination copy of the greatest group of 
credit and collection letiers ever put 
between the covers of @ single vol 


vme 





Complete 
Credit and 
Collection 
Letter Book 


by John D. Little 





bach and « one of the 400 letters in this new 


book has been thoroughly teed and proved suc 
ssful. Keach one ready for you to use “as 
with only shght variationn to ft your partion 


needs. You'll find indivalual letters, as well 
downs of opemmngy and 
ks to vary your approach techniques 


1 ideas ready t to work for you AT ONO} 


mplete series 


Here's just a hint of the 
gold-mine of ideas you'll get-— 


A simple collection “hook’’ that brings in an 89% 
response A collection serves that gets speedy results 
from bad risks -A successful S-stage letter that 
applies increasing pressure-—i4 “first letters” that 
bring in payments A forceful ‘one-shot’ letter used 
to collect accounts charged off as uncollectible-—5 
letters that pull for a company in a mony competitive 
field Successful ways to collect from non-profit 
organizations Dozens of fresh variations on the tire 
some “please remit” theme--Tacttul letters drawing 
customers’ attention to unsatedactory trends in thew 
business 4 letters asking for more information while 
sera more credit ways to get proper information 


for evaluating 1isk 3 ways to calm down customers 
dunned for bills already paid Letters that turn cus 
tomers complaints into good will Letters to chronu 


discount chiseler Handling @ debtor Friend of the 
Front Office 5 letters to customers whose checks 
have “bounced 


He mae ria bee all these suceeasful letters are ready 
for m to use al once and any one could 
easily be worth hundreds of dollars to you, not 

nly in imereased collections, but in time and 
effort. Veteran edit men are enthusiastic in 


their praise of the COMPLETE CREDIT AND 
COLLECTION LETTER BOOK. George J 
Schatz, Viee-Premdent of Commercial Vactors 
Corporation, says This took nat only eupplics 
know-how,’ but aleo makes wwailable dozens af new 
redit and collection ideas And W. BR. Dunn 
General Credit Manager of General Foods Corpora 
on, oaye This book # fal of the hawtodait of 

king your cred letters human, tactful and effectiwe— 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL Why not see for yoursell how 

tremendously heiptul these grvat letters can be in your 

work? Mail the coupon below for a Free Examination 
py of the book today 





—_—an = “All THIS COUP KOWe rn” “' 


Prentice-Hall, inc. Dept. M-AB.155 ‘ 
Englewood Cliffs, J 


Please send me a Vree-Eaandnation copy of the 
COMPLETE CREDIT AND COLLECTION 
LETTER BOOK. Within W days I will either 

mit $4.05 plus postage r return the book and 
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You bet . . . it takes a specialist to produce accounting 
machine forms that protect the efficiency of your 
accounting machines, If your present forms do not 
record all the information you desire, if they do not 
register perfectly, if they do not provide perfectly 
legible copies, if you want Precision-made accounting 
machine forms at an attractive price . . . call in the 


specialist, your Reynolds & Reynolds Representative. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 


THE REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS COMPANY 
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Getting the New Executive 
Off to a Fast Start 


New executives must often fight a battle to reach peak 


efficiency. Here are some ideas that will reduce casualties 


HEN a top-bracket executive 

is brought into a company, he 
represents a large initial invest- 
ment in recruiting and selection 
expense and considerable costly in- 
terview time. Some authorities es- 
timate $15,000 as the cost, and it 
is likely to range upward. And he 
wouldn’t be given the position if 
there weren't definite and impor- 
tant work for him to do. So what 
happens? 

Is the path cleared for him so he 
can get on with this important 
work? Or does he have to run the 
gauntlet—fighting for recognition, 
standing, cooperation, and _ the 
hundred and one other prerequi- 
sites necessary to executive effi- 
ciency and morale? In short, how 
can companies begin to realize on 
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their investment in the new man 
as soon as possible? Here's a case 
study. 

Carl G. Seashore was a well- 
known consultant in the field of 
motor transportation for many 
years, noted for his outstanding 
contribution to management and 
safety training and operational 
safety. His book, Cost Controls for 
Business Car Fleets, is a leading 
reference work in the field. In De 
cember, he made the decision to 
join one of the country’s largest 
regular route motor carriers, Riss 
and Company, Inc. 

Robert B. Riss is the second 
generation president of this fast- 
moving motor freight company 
which recently made the largest 
purchase of modern trucking 


equipment the industry has ever 
known, In addition, the company 
utilizes cost-accounting practices 
far in advance of the balance of 
the industry. It has switched from 
the usual “lease-owner” operation 
to company-owned equipment 
driven by company personnel. 

Mr. Seashore’s story of his “in 
doctrination” at Riss and Company 
is presented here because it repre 
sents the good experience of a man 
who has seen both the good and 
the bad methods of starting the 
new executive. 

“It is my belief that the first 
step to actual employment is reach- 
ing an agreement as to the extent 
of the proposed responsibility and 
authority. 

“Experience ir, supervision, con- 
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sulting, and training has taught 
me that probably fewer than 10 
per cent of companies have an un- 
derstanding of the nature of the 
top jobs and what is required to 
make them effective. Pre-employ- 
ment talks with the Riss executives 
cleared up much of this and 
avoided potential confusion, Be- 
fore meeting with the Riss execu- 
tives, I prepared a listing and 


charting of what I thought might 
properly go into the job. With 
some minor additions on both sides, 





Carl G. Seashore 





Morale is built by frequent top-level contacts with a new executive. Here 
is Robert B. Riss, president of Riss & Co., visiting Mr. Seashore's office 
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this became the basis for our ul- 
timate agreement. This initial job 
definition has been the basis for 
discussion of all later additions of 
responsibility. 

“Two days before my joining the 
organization was announced, I was 
invited to attend a systemwide 
meeting of executive and adminis- 
trative management. This gave me 
an opportunity to meet all the field 
and general office executives and 
the staff. In effect, I sat in on a 
quick picture of the company or- 
ganization, methods, progress, and 
problems, 

“My job involves membership 
and participation on the policy- 
making committee. A conference of 
general office management, held 
at the end of my third week, 
helped me to understand top man- 
agement plans and problems. 

“Before I actually arrived on the 
job, the president, who is both or- 
ganization and public relations 
minded, requested biographical 
data. This was effectively handled, 
first with an internal release, fol- 
lowed by external distribution 
through our public relations firm 
(with which I was to be the com- 
pany contact man), 

“An office awaited me on the 
executive floor, together with an in- 
vitation to share the services of 
the president’s secretary, since one 
or both of my superiors are fre- 
quently out of town. Her experi- 
ence and ability have been a great 
help. 


“The internal announcement 
(over the name of the president) 
of my joining the concern, which 
was released prior to my actual 
appearance on the scene, helped 
bring cordial welcomes and offers 
of cooperation and assistance from 
every office and department. 

“IT was pleased to be allotted sev- 
eral additional responsibilities (it 
showed apparent confidence in my 
ability), and I was invited to ad- 
vise in those matters on which I 
have experience. Office facilities 
were made available to me, sub- 
scriptions to necessary services 
were ordered, and I was happy to 
find that supervision and personnel 
in my own department were com- 
petent and willing. 

“An added ‘nicety’: Christmas 
came 10 days after my arrival and, 
in rapid succession, my first check 
was made retroactive to the first 
of the month, and the day before 
Christmas a dozen and a half 
American Beauty roses were sent 
to Mrs. Seashore and me from the 
president. 

“Insurancewise, a quite substan- 
tial amount was made available to 
me, together with hospitalization 
and surgical benefits. Confidential 
discussions were held regarding 
other aspects of employee benefits 
and relations. 

“Throughout the entire period to 
date, my superiors have been avail- 
able for consultation, and frequent- 
ly they visit my office where they 
sit and discuss various matters. 

“The next step came when the 
president asked his secretary to 
have some engraved, executive- 
type stationery made for me. At 
every turn, actions indicated con- 
fidence in the work we were under- 
taking and in all the relations of 
our department with other groups. 

“Job studies are one of our de- 
partmental responsibilities. They 
have provided an entree into the 
jobs of other management mem- 
bers. There is probably no action 
so favorable in getting acquainted 
to compare with analyzing a man’s 
job with him, helping him outline 
his job ‘fences,’ his responsibilities, 
his opportunities for promotion, 
and his pay. 

“Organizational work at the top 
level demands that you ‘front’ for 
each man, and for the company. 
This fronting, together with work- 
ing on the interrelationships be- 
tween departments and constantly 
aiming at organizational upgrading 
and cost reduction, is one of the 
challenges and satisfactions of my 
current position. 

“What of the future? Many 
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tightly designed executive spots 
demand absolute adherence to a 
routine of observance of the status 
quo. Not so with Riss and Com- 
pany. The jobs of my two bosses, 
and mine, are jobs that bring new 
problems under control, training 
company members to perform ac- 
cording to our desired methods, 
delegating to them, supervising, 
motivating, and—on to new prob- 
lems. There will be new problems 
arising within the motor transpor- 
tation industry, new executives to 
indoctrinate. 

“Already, I have seen this fine 
indoctrination work with another 
executive, this time with one pro- 
moted from the field organization. 
Several weeks ago one of our 
regional vice presidents was 
brought in to become systemwide 
coordinator for his activity.” 

Mr. Seashore remarked, as he 
finished his statement, “Very few 
men who take a new management 
position are as lucky as I.” And 
this was borne out by several other 
executives interviewed. 

“You wouldn't believe it, but it 
was one of those old ‘shouting’ 
dictation machines that almost 
made me quit this company,” said 
a man who is now the president 
of a construction firm. “Every- 
body else on the executive floor 
had a new machine. My dictation 
was last out of the stenographic 
pool, The clerical employees fig- 
ured I wasn’t much shakes com- 
pared to the other department 
heads if I wasn’t given the new 
type machine. This feeling was re- 
flected in their lack of alacrity 
when they were doing something 
for my staff. Of course, I was also 
fighting the battle of being an out- 
sider, ‘brought in’ over the head 
cf one of the oldtimers.” 

Today, in that company, things 
are different for executives. There 
are no differences in the furnish- 
ings and equipment of the various 
offices, except as the executives 
themselves may elect. No one in- 
herits the old desk and chair, the 
old equipment. Employees down 
the line can’t use that particular 
means of estimating the impor- 
tance of an executive. 

One of the saddest things that 
can happen to a new executive is 
to get the secretary that no one 
else wants. It usually costs the 
company money because it is 
liable to wreck the new man’s ef- 
ficiency until he gets rid of the 
stumbling block so thoughtlessly 
placed before him. 

A “professional manager” who 
has done quite a bit of moving 
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around in his climb up the manage 
ment ladder said, “I go along with 
the people assigned to me as far 
as possible. Their experience is 
very likely to be of value to me. 
But these co-workers must be 
helps, not hindrances. I always 
figure that I would not have been 
called in if things had been going 
right in the department I am head- 
ing. When the refrain, ‘We don’t 
do things this way here’ begins to 
ring in my ears too often, some- 
body gets transferred. I’ve got a 
job to do and the thing that is 
most likely to hinder me is con- 
tinued resistance to change.” 

Duncan Cameron Menzies was 
elected in September to the presi- 
dency of Servel, Inc. He was com- 
ing in “from the outside.” How- 
ever, it provides a good case study 
in adjusting a group of executives 
to a new man, These are the things 
executives need to know about 
each other in order to preserve the 
coordinated functioning of the 
management team. Mr. Menzies 
took the first occasion possible to 
tell the executives about himself, 
his experience, his philosophies, his 
conception of his job, and the work 
ahead. In effect, he was indoctri 
nating the other executives to him 
self. What did he say? 

First of all, Mr. Menzies told the 
group of his past experience 
Modesty probably prevented him 
from dwelling on the extent of his 
proved ability and jobs with many 
companies including Johnson & 





Johnson, New Brunswick, N,. J.; 
and Ball Bros., Inc., Muncie, Ind.; 
where he earned an enviable repu- 
tation for improving operations 
and profits. He then proceeded to 
other essentials. 

“My decision to join Servel was 
made only after satisfying myself 
that there was a real need for my 
services, and that my business 
philosophy was in harmony with 
the business philosophy of Mr. 
Ruthenburg (Louis Ruthenburg, 
chairman of the board) and his 
directors. But, more than anything 
else, I wanted to be sure that I 
could count on the assistance from 

(Continued on page 37) 





Duncan C. Menzies 





The new executive needs the best secretarial help he can get. At Riss & Co. 


Mr. Seashore has the help of Miss 


L. Dumovitch, presidential secretary 
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Harry M. Chapman, production scheduling manager at Acme Steel, checks one of the production tags which control all 
Acme Steel manufacturing operations. Tags, part of a complete control system, show status of work in progress 


Work Simplification By-Products 


Pay Off Big at Acme 


By Harry M. Chapman 











THE PROBLEM: Methods failing to keep pace with growth. 


THE SYMPTOM: A bottleneck in the processing and typing of essential 
information from customer orders. This was holding up the entire oper- 
ation from the purchase of raw materials through production and shipping. 


THE TREATMENT: Investigation of all methods which might (1) Provide a 
primary reference record which could hold a considerable quantity of 
information, (2) be quickly and automatically reproduced, and (3) be 
feasible on a cost basis. 


THE SOLUTION: The use of common language punched tape and ac- 
cessory equipment. 


THE BY-PRODUCTS: Considerable and immediate valuable information 
for management on thé status of all orders in production and waiting; 
work schedules for eath department well in advance; raw material re- 
quirements and labor loads; and automatic figuring of incentive wages 
for each job. 


The new system provides a day-by-day, operation-by-operation, and 
machine-by-machine check on production efficiency, and seems to have 
resulted in a tightening up of production procedures. And, almost inci- 
dentally, compared to the larger accomplishments, the symptomatic 
bottleneck in the writing of orders was eliminated. And here's the story 
as told by Harry M. Chapman, manager of production scheduling, Acme 
Steel Company, Chicago. 














CME Steel had a problem. A 

bottleneck had developed in 
our typing section where custome: 
orders are processed and typed. 
The load was piling up until at 
times it was a week behind sched- 
ule. The company’s entire opera- 
tion, from raw material purchase 
to shipment of orders, was being 
slowed down. 

Increasing the size of the proc- 
essing and typing section was im- 
practical for several reasons. The 
workload was never constant. Get- 
ting and maintaining qualified per- 
sonnel was difficult because it took 
about a year to train a girl to 
select and use the proper specifica- 
tions and processes required for 
thousands of individual items and 
various types of steel. Just about 
the time training and experience 
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were starting to pay off, girls 
might resign because of marriage, 
family duties, or moves out of the 
community. 

Actually, all production depends 
on this seemingly elementary 
processing and typing operation 
The end product is a master fac- 
tory order giving all specifications, 
the raw material required, and the 
instructions to each department 
involved. Each step in manufactur- 
ing requires a chronological sched- 
uling up to delivery; and the mas- 
ter factory order, with the various 
production scheduling tags, gov- 
erns the entire operation. 

Also dependent upon this order 
are maintenance of basic inven- 
tories of stock items, purchase of 
raw materials, and scheduling of 
equipment and working time for 
each division—from the rolling 
mills to the finishing departments. 
Also from this master are made all 
copies for accounting, route card 
copies to control the _ physical 
movement in the shop, and ware- 
house work copies to follow the 
finishing of all the material at each 
operation. 

Under our previous system, a 
customer’s order or a stock requisi- 
tion was received by the processor 
who specified the material to be 
made, the raw material to be used, 
and the reference page in our 
sample order file where the balance 
of the material could be found to 
write the factory order. This sheet 
along with the customer's order, 
was then sent to the typing sec- 
tion for preparation of the master 
order form. The typist selected the 
proper sample factory order and 
made out a master factory order 
The sample order covered a prod- 
uct generally, not specifically, so 
that the typist then had to refer 
to many other documents and vari- 
ous tables. All these steps had to 
be taken each time to prepare each 
order. 

Mechanization was the obvious 
answer, but in what form? Serious 
consideration was given to various 
types of equipment and systems 
The “player piano” type punched 
paper roll was tried. This worked 
well on highly repetitive items, but 
could not be used on the more in 
frequent items because of the great 
number of rolls required to do the 
job. The space required to store 
thousands of rolls, and the fact 
that a roll could not be corrected 
automatically when changes in 
basic data were required, made this 
method impractical. 

Photo reproduction also was in- 
vestigated. It was soon discovered 
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howevel that reproducing the 


necessary number of copies-—-from 
10 to 125 of each ordet 
serious problems. While the prep 
aration of master orders would be 
making the 
necessary duplicates would be 
much slower than by the familiar 
spirit process of duplication. So 
basically, the typing-duplication 
problem still plagued us 

The answer was to design a sim 
plified system to be handled by 
automat typing Investigation 
showed that only one method 
would fulfill all essential requisites 
It had to be one in which the 
primary reference record was not 
only capable of holding a conside 
able quantity of information in a 
small area, but which could also 
quickly and automatically repro 
duce this information when needed 
could be easily changed and re 
produced, and was relatively inex 


presented 


faste! than before 


pensive. This method was the com 
mon language media—punched 
paper tape 

Such a system was designed by 
our own production § scheduling 
staff and installed a year and a 
half ago. The results have been 
surprising, both in solving our 
initial problem and in providing 
the key to other work-simplifica 
tion problems 

On an electri¢ 
equipped with a five-channel paper 
tape punch and a reading device 
one tape is punched for each meth 


typewriter 





od of manufacturing every stock 
product. In addition, one tape con- 
taining complete and detailed spec- 
ifications is produced for each 
customer product when the cus- 
tomer orders a variation from a 
standard product or a specification 
entirely his own 

In addition to creating the mas 
ter factory order from which mul- 
tiple copies are prepared, the tape 
also contains the stock issue card 
and the set of production schedul- 
ing tags which govern the order 
and production timing. 


Continued on page 38) 





With the new method, master order 


writing is a simple fili-in problem 








Mobile bins provide ready access to more than 20,000 five-channel punched 


product tapes, each representing full specs for regular and custom products 














Are your letters the kind that will 
inspire people to favorable action? 





Do your letters inspire readers— 


like a mashed potato sandwich? 





should 
Results 


Letters 
reaction. 


never inspire this 


won't be good 
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Putting Your 





The report in the press that Sewell Avery plans to depend 


upon personal letters to Montgomery Ward shareholders in 
his proxy battle with Louis Wolfson has quickened the in- 
terest of management men in such letters as a public rela- 
tions medium. During his dispute with the War Labor Board 


in 1945, Ward's aging chairman employed this type of let- 


ter most effectively. The letters were written on automatic 


typewriters and each one personally signed by Mr. Avery 





By Cameron McPherson 


FAMOUS letter craftsman once 

said that the secret of a suc- 
cessful letter is to put yourself into 
it, then seal the flap. What he 
meant was that we all have traits, 
mannerisms, or ways of expressing 
our thoughts that make up this 
elusive thing we call “personali- 
ty.” In our personal contacts, these 
traits of character are evident. But 
for some reason, when we sit down 
to dictate a business letter, they 
are AWOL. They seldom get into 
our letters. Yet they make the dif- 
ference between a good letter and 
the stuffy, stilted affairs still mak- 
ing up the bulk of the communica- 
tions that hit our desks every 
morning. 

What are these traits? Not long 
ago, the columnists had a lot of fun 
with Arthur Godfrey's statement 
that one of the reasons he and 
Julius LaRosa had parted company 
was that Julius had lost his 
humility. To the man on the street, 
that sounded just plain silly. But 
to those who must deal with 
people, and especially those in 
business, humility is a one-word 
definition of what we like so much 
in people—consideration for the 
views and opinions of others. 

If there is anyone we would like 
to have get lost it is the fellow 
who thinks he is much smarter 
than anyone else. Yet business is 
bogged down with these people. So, 
if you strive to be considerate of 
the opinions and wishes of others, 
and that is one of the things your 


friends like about you, let your 
humility show in your letters. 

Then there is this matter of in- 
tegrity. You have heard it said of 
a man that he is “on the square” 
or that he is as “honest as the day 
is long.” In those few words, a man 
has been paid the greatest of all 
compliments. Without exception, 
we all dislike dishonesty in people 
with whom we have business rela- 
tions. This trait of character shows 
up when a person writing a letter 
attempts to be smooth or subtle. 
We just don’t like smooth people. 
We want them to be upright and 
outspoken. It is a characteristic 
that should mark every letter you 
write. Come right out and say 
what you mean, 

At a recent convention of elec- 
trical manufacturers in Palm 
Beach, a sales manager made the 
point that when we hire a sales- 
man we should put ourselves in 
the place of the person the man 
will have to sell. It is not a matter 
of what we think about the appli- 
cant, but what his customers will 
think about him. Is he the kind of 
man they will like to do business 
with? In these days of stiff and bit- 
ter competition, a buyer can give 
his business to any one of several 
salesmen who call on him. Is your 
man the kind of a man they will 
like so well that he will be thei: 
first choice? How does this apply 
to letters? 

It was agreed by those present 
at this meeting that two qualities 
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which more than any others de- 
termine a salesman’s standing with 
a buyer are: (1) Knowing his busi- 
ness, and (2) a sincere desire to 
serve—to help the buyer buy. 
When we sit down to write a busi- 
ness letter, we are salesmen—the 
letter we are writing is a sales 
letter. It either sells goods or it 
sells goodwill. So let a sincere de- 
sire to be of service mark every 
letter that goes out over our sig- 
nature. Very often this desire to 
serve, born of the knowledge that 
selling is serving, is strong within 
us; but we just don’t seem to be 
able to get that sincere desire over 
to the folks who read our letters. 
Sincerity is important. We want to 
be known as one who really means 
what he says. 

If you are the kind of person 
your mother wanted you to be, you 
are considerate and thoughtful of 
others. You are interested in their 
good fortune, in their problems, in 
their happiness. But somewhere 
you have heard that “business is 
business,” and that in business it is 
every man for himself, and the 
devil take the hindermost. 

Don’t believe a word of that rub- 
bish. And don’t let anyone think 
that is your philosophy of business 
relations. If it is your practice to 
be kind to others, and not merely 
use them for whatever value they 
may have to you, strive to give 
your letters a kindly tone. Show 
your interest in the person to 
whom you are writing. Be friend- 
ly. But don’t slop over. And don’t 
sign off with some platitude, such 
as “With kindest regards.” It has 
lost its meaning. Try to express 
your kindly interest in such a way 
that the man you are writing to 
will feel your personality. 

Some folks think that, just be- 
cause they are known around town 
as being witty or clever, they must 
be witty and clever in their letters. 
However, there is a difference: 
Your letters can’t “smile when 
you say that.” Without a smile, 
many types of witticism fall flat 
and make the writer seem callous 
or careless. Wit and humor have a 
place in human relations. It cannot 
be denied that they have a part in 
creating this thing we call “per- 
sonality.” But they are not traits 
that help to make a business letter 
effective. We don’t want the per- 
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son at the receiving end of our let- 


ters to say: “What a clever guy 
he must be.” Rather, we want him 
to say: “There’s a swell guy——the 


kind of man I would like to know 
personally.” 

It may help us to put more of 
ourselves into our letters, and to 
write the kind of letters that will 
make friends for ourselves as well 
as for the business, if we just re- 
member that when we write a let- 
ter we are—perhaps unthinkingly 

painting a picture of ourselves 
on paper. The way we begin the 
letter, the way we dispose of an 
objection, the way we ask for ac- 
tion, all leave a definite impression 
of us in the mind of the man who 
reads that letter. What kind of 
person does he see when he comes 
to your letter in his morning's 
mail? 








Be yourself when you're writing a letter 





Does he see a crusty, sour-faced 
person who is only interested in 
getting something for himself and 
who doesn’t give a tinker’s dam 
for anyone but his own precious 
self? 

Does he see a colorless person, 
with a deadpan personality who 
delights in using big words and 
moldy platitudes—a little man 
with an exaggerated sense of his 
own importance? 

Or does he see a warm-hearted, 
likable chap who is sincerely in- 
terested in people and their needs, 
who will walk a mile to be of serv- 
ice, and who is obviously honest 
and straightforward in his business 
dealings? 

Which of these types do you pre- 
fer to have as a business friend? 
Which would you favor with your 
business, other things being equal? 


Just write as though you are talking 


to a friend or customer across the desk. Remember, be clear, concise, courteous 
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Designed to take 7 basic plug-in assemblies, this high-speed, but compact 
computer costs about $385,000 installed. Air Force is using for missile testing 


Electronic Data Processing—Who, 


Electronic data processing 
has secured its beachhead 
and the question now is, 
‘What will it do for us?"’ 

or ‘What will it cost?"’ Here 
is the second article in 

the AMERICAN BUSINESS 
series, answering the 
questions management is 
asking about EDP 


What, When, and Where? 


By Herbert O. Brayer 


ANAGEMENT has taken a 

rather mixed view of the re- 
ported expense of electronic data- 
processing systems or units either 
now on the market or planned. Of- 
ten heard is the comment, “This 
new equipment is for big business 
only; we can never afford to use it 
in our work.” While this may have 
been substantially true in 1953, it 
became less so in 1954, At present 
rates of development and produc- 
tion, the cost factor will diminish 
even further in 1955. 

Roy J. Score (electronics appli- 
cation engineer, Commercial Con- 
trols Corporation), who is one of 
the pioneers in the installation of 
digital electronic computers, com- 
ments, “Any business that has suf- 
ficient repetitive data-processing 
volume to use the new equipment 
cannot afford to be without it. If 
the highly repetitive tasks of any 
business are of such volume and 
nature that they can be programed 
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for handling by these high-speed 
processes, substantial savings can 
be made through the use of the 
new equipment.” 

Strangely enough, a great part 
of the saving may be accomplished 
before the new equipment has even 
been installed. Such is the experi- 
ence of a number of firms, includ- 
ing the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. According to John 
J. Finelli, assistant actuary, Metro- 
politan systems experts found that 
in studying and reorganizing their 
records system in preparation for 
the new equipment, they were able 
to make such substantial savings 
that they could charge off the cost 
or rental of the new equipment in 
a much shorter period of time than 
had been anticipated. 

William B. Worthington, elec- 
tronics data-processing expert for 
the Hughes Aircraft Corporation, 
is particularly impressed with the 
savings factor in electronic data 


processing, especially when used 
directly in connection with ad 
ministrative procedures. He re 
ports, “For every dollar a company 
spends on learning about adminis- 
trative electronics, it will profit a 
hundredfold in byproducts of that 
knowledge.” 

Mr. Worthington knows that, 
along with limited production, the 
cost of the new electronic equip- 
ment has been one of the serious 
handicaps to its consideration by 
some _ cost-conscious executives. 
“But,” he asks, “what happens to 
the felicity and comfort of our 
business lives if our board of direc- 
tors finds that our principal com- 
petitor is suddenly doing business 
in milliseconds instead of weeks, 
as we are still doing? What hap- 
pens if his lower overhead, one- 
tenth of ours, reflects in a price 
cut or in service that we can’t 
meet and make a profit? Just... 
what happens?”’ 
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While some companies are al- 
ready showing actual substantial 
savings, others are just concluding 
detailed surveys which project 
such savings. The Franklin Life 
Insurance Company of Springfield, 
Ill., reports A. C. Vanselow, assist- 
ant vice president, expects to save 
with its new large-scale Univa 
system, the cost of 200 employees 

or $425,000 a year! This does 
not include savings in present ma- 
chine rentals which average 
$80,000 a year. Based on Franklin 
Life’s detailed study and analysis 
of the entire field of electronic data 
processing, Mr. Vanselow’ con- 
cludes, “All large companies that 
do not enter voluntarily into an 
electronic program in the very 
near future will be forced into it 
when they are no longer able to 
meet the low cost of operation and 
prompt service provided by their 
competitors. Even smaller com- 
panies should study the possibili- 
ties of using medium-sized com- 
puters or computer service centers 
as they, too, may be unable to cope 
with the operating costs of larger 
companies using electronic data- 
processing equipment.” 

Officials of a 2-million-member 
book club, which has now had 
more than a year of experience in 
operating electronic data-process- 
ing equipment, state flatly that, by 
redesigning office operations to use 
the new equipment, they have ef- 
fected savings of more than 10,000 
man-hours a month. 

One of the most notable ex- 
amples of savings, insofar as large- 
scale machines are concerned, is 
that reported by Frank C. Carlin 
manager of the tabulating depart- 
ment of Lockheed Aircraft Cor- 
poration in Burbank, Calif. Using 
its second Model 701 data-process- 
ing machine, Lockheed technicians 
programed this equipment to 
handle four accounting applica- 
tions: Preparation of production 
schedules, production order writ- 
ing, forecasting of direct labor 
hours, and material planning and 
inventory control. 

Preparation of production sched- 
ules required 7 man-months of ad- 
vance programing. Among the 
many benefits already realized is 
a 40 per cent saving in the cost of 
preparing a schedule and a con 
siderable reduction in the time re- 
quired. A schedule which formerly 
required from 1 to 4 weeks to pre- 
pare is now completed in 24 hours 
Mr. Carlin expects that from the 


four accounting functions alone 


there will be savings of approxi- 
mately $650,000 a year to Lock- 
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Survey—Electronic Business 
Machine Users 


Here are the results of an AMERICAN BUSINESS survey of 
100 companies daily using electronic calculators, computers, 
multipliers, or special-purpose machines in connection (full or 
partial) with integrated data-processing systems: 


15 per cent reported they were unable to figure savings 
in dollars, but that substantial savings in time, labor, and 
equipment had been realized. 


20 per cent reported dollar savings resulting from the 
use of the new equipment amounting to from 10 to 15 
per cent of previous costs for the same operations (in- 
cluding labor and equipment). 


40 per cent reported dollar savings amounting to from 
15 to 25 per cent. 


13 per cent reported dollar savings amounting to from 
25 to 30 per cent. 


12 per cent reported dollar savings amounting to from 
30 to 45 per cent. 


88 per cent reported that no employees had been dis- 
charged because of the installation of the new high-speed 
electronic data-processing equipment, BUT 


45 per cent reported the transfer of from 10 to 15 per 
cent of employees previously used on newly integrated 
(electronically) procedures to other work or other depart- 
ments. Specific instances include the reduction in 1 de- 
partment of more than 225 persons, in another of 55 
persons, and in some 35 instances of from 5 to 25 
employees. 


42 per cent agree that substantial dollar savings on labor 
costs (varying from 15 to 55 per cent) have been made on 
certain routine data processing now handled by the new 
integrated electronic systems. 


These figures might have been even more impressive had all 
companies queried been able to supply information. In most 
instances, however, long-established policies prevented offi- 
cials from revealing such statistics. Certainly, this reaction is 
understandable. 














heed. He stresses that, in addition 
to such savings, the records and in- 
formation available to Lockheed 
management will be much more 
complete and useful. 

A further indication of what has 
already been done to realize sub- 
stantial savings through cutting 
time-consuming routine tasks is re- 
ported by Robert E. Slater, vice 





One of the newest of the ‘‘one man 
office force'’ machines in operation 





president and controller of John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Systems experts in his 
organization, using a newly de- 
livered magnetic drum data- 
processing machine, have reduced 
the number of steps in formerly 
mechanized accounting procedures 
by more than 80 per cent. 

It would appear, therefore, that 
appreciable economies in time and 
in costs of data processing have 
been realized. This is true not only 
of the large corporations using 
large-scale equipment, but of the 
several thousand small- and me- 
dium-sized companies and organi- 
zations which have been using elec- 
tronic calculators. Particularly is 
this valid where such equipment 
has been integrated in “building 
block” fashion into streamlined 
data-processing systems embodying 
traditional tabulating or account- 
ing equipment. 

The fact is that many medium- 
sized organizations, as well as some 
smaller businesses with large 
volume routine data processing, 
can now afford available electronic 
systems and can realize appreciable 
savings from their use. As illus- 


Definitions for the Management 
Lexicon 


What is the difference between an electronic office machine 
and a standard machine doing a similar job? Simply the addi- 
tion or substitution of vacuum tubes for the usual gears, wheels, 
and moving parts. These tubes can transmit and hold informa- 
tion in electric impulse form, and carry out arithmetical func- 
tions faster thon mechanical equipment. 


What is electronic data processing? As used in daily business 
operations, it is the performing of multiple accounting processes 
or paperwork functions by a system in which electronic office 
equipment quickly and accurately performs many of the rou- 
tine tasks formerly requiring mechanical, electrical, or human 


effort. 


What is integrated data processing? In its broadest and most 
practical sense, it is the development and operation of a com- 
plete system with the data-processing activities of all depart- 


It is based 


iiit 


of a business organized into one direct, simplified pro- 

on a completely planned program utilizing 
and all types of office equipment to produce a coordi- 
, economical, and efficient system. 





trated in the first article in this 
series (February 1955), a number 
of manufacturers are already pro- 
ducing system-type equipment sell- 
ing at from $35,000 to $75,000 
which is available at relatively low 
monthly rentals—less than the 
monthly wage of a medium-grade 
management employee! 

Latest in this field, and illustrat- 
ing the versatility which “low 
cost” systems offer small- and 
medium-sized businesses, is the new 
Cardatype accounting equipment 
introduced in February. Renting at 
from $250 to $490 a month, de- 
pending on the number of aux- 
iliary units required, this equip- 
ment illustrates the trend toward 
the integration of equipment as 
well as of procedures. 

The unit consists of a punched- 
card feeding and reading control 
unit; an auxiliary numerical key- 
board; an arithmetic unit of from 
20 to 40 counters which adds, sub- 
tracts, and multiplies; and from 
1 to 4 electric typewriters. The 
entire unit is operated by 1 per- 
son with ordinary punched-card 
department training. All units ex- 
cept the central console-arithmetic 
unit are already familiar in most 
punched-card installations. Many 
businesses already use some of the 
“building blocks” in this system 
and need only the central unit and 
some adjustments to put together 
a complete low-cost data-process- 
ing system. 

Small and medium-sized organi- 
zations can use this system to pro- 
duce simultaneously—on the four 
electric typewriters: (1) Invoice, 
(2) invoice register, (3) picking 
tags or inventory slips, and (4) 
shipping labels. Or they may pre- 
pare: (1) A payroll register, (2) 
year-to-date earnings cards, (3) 
checks or vouchers, and (4) earn- 
ings statements or deduction state- 
ments. Using just three of the 
typewriters, the operator can si- 
multaneously produce from stand- 
ard punched cards: (1) Invoice, 
(2) warehouse order, and (3) bill 
of lading. In most instances, no 
order-writing operation is neces- 
sary, since the operator can in- 
stantly find what stock is on hand 
and order its shipment. The ma- 
chine has upper- and lower-case as 
well as color (red or black) con- 
trols on all four of the typing 
units. 

This versatile equipment, which 
also embodies a paper tape output, 
is but one example of the type of 
equipment which can be expected 
to appear in various forms from 

(Continued on page 38) 
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How would you like to 
see your company go 
9%. years without a 
lost-time accident? 
Here's the story on 
how Visking did it 


Safety Record of Visking? 


By Phil Hirsch 


SIDE from any human feelings 
A it may have about pain and 
suffering on the part of employees, 
management knows well the dollar- 
and-cents value of a safe working 
force. The high cost of insurance in 
a company with a high accident 
rate is enough in itself to cause 
some effort to be put forth to re- 
duce accidents. The disruption to 
production may cost thousands of 
dollars in lost time as a new work- 
er is recruited and trained until he 
finally reaches the former efficien- 
cy of the injured worker. 

Management knows, too, that if 
it wishes to have a really effective 
safety program, it has to give full 
support to the program and the 
people who are charged with ex- 
ecuting it. When top executives 
give this kind of support—moral 
and financial—it can get results. 
That's the kind of support that is 
given the safety program of The 
Visking Corporation which has just 
gone more than 91% years without 
a lost-time accident. 
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Health is a vital factor in safety. Every new employee at Visking gets a thorough 


physical examination and in this dispensary minor injuries are treated promptly 


What’s Behind the Remarkable 


A plant that completes 4 or 5 
years without a lost-time accident 
is unusual enough; but recently, 
The Visking Corporation’s Plastic 
Division Plant at Terre Haute, Ind 
did even better than that. Workers 
completed more than 9 years with 
a perfect 
exact, 9 years, 5 months, and 2 
days. 

How did they do it? “I think 
our safety record is due to the fact 
that everyone in the plant is more 
than just safety-conscious,” ex- 
plains Plant Superintendent Robert 
A. Gore. “Visking believes that 
preventing an accident is a vital 
part of the production job—more 
important even than 
output, if it has to come to a 
choice. And taught this 
philosophy to all our employees 

Unlike many plants, Visking’s 
Terre Haute Plastics Division 
which manufactures ‘Visqueen 
film, uses only a minimum number 
of safety posters. There are no in 
terdepartmental safety 


safety record—to be 


increasing 


we ve 


contests 


and officials shy away from the 
whole idea of pitting one depart- 
ment's safety performance against 
that of another 

The main reason is that workers 
tend to carry the competitive spirit 
too far, Superintendent Gore ex- 
plains, and minor injuries might 
not be reported. The worker is 
afraid of what the rest of the de- 
partment would say if his cut or 
bruise turned out to be a disabling 
injury. The worker fails to realize, 
of course, that if the injury is seri- 
ous, it will be discovered anyway. 
Meanwhile, by not seeing the doc- 
tor immediately, he aggravates the 
danger to himself and increases the 
time and expense of the treatment 

Mr. Gore feels that by making 
safety a companywide, continuing 
effort, there is less pressure on the 
individual worker. As a result, he 
is more willing to bring injuries, 
even minor ones, to the medical de 
partment. This procedure might in- 
crease the length of the sick list 


(Continued on page 49) 
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How does your office work flow? If you take the time to observe the progress of a job from desk to desk, it may take 
something resembling the erratic and unplanned course of the above form, instead of a timesaving straight line 


11 Steps to Getter Methods 


Where are the wheels skidding in the daily flow of work 


through your offices? Where is costly time being wasted? 
Where's the duplication and what's increasing clerical costs? 


By Harry L. Wylie 


Here are clues you can use—from a management expert 


OMPANIES hire people to do work. They pay a 
certain amount of money to get certain things 
done, All other considerations being equal, whether 
they get the full benefit of this money depends on 
three factors—-the will to work, the ability to do the 
work, and the way the work is done. One good man, 
drawing $100 a week, can work hard and well, and yet 
accomplish no more than a $50-a-week beginner using 
a better method. Ability and willingness are many 
times nullified by antiquated or inefficient methods. 
There's always a better way. The secret is to keep 
watching for the chance to improve on methods, Use 
your head and your eyes and your ears, but expand 
your potential. Use the heads, eyes, and ears of your 
employees. The 11 suggestions that follow provide a 
starting point for looking into and improving methods. 


ELIMINATE UNNECESSARY PAPERWORK by using 

@ memorandum carbons of original orders. There's 
no use writing a separate letter to the production 
department or the shipping room when a carbon of 
the original order contains all necessary information. 
The same thing goes for other departments concerned 
in handling customer or purchase orders. Sure, many 
companies long ago found this out. Even if you are now 
using the duplicate order method, you'd be surprised 
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how many different memos float around offices every 
day because some people have a reluctance to put full 
information in one memo and send marked copies to 
all concerned. 


REDUCE OPERATIONAL TIME AND MOTION. Take 
i & the time occasionally to follow a work process 
from start to finish. Keep your eye on the handling 
of a particular job and make a note of every step in 
the procedure. Time it, too. Just find out what is done. 
One manufacturing company found each customer 
order being verified five times. Watch for unnecessary 
steps in each operation. You don't necessarily have 
to make a big deal out of this program. Just take one 
job at a time and check on it. 


Look AT THE “How” IN EACH Step. When 
3. you've watched the work flow for awhile you'll 
begin to spot deficiencies at each point where the flow 
stops as someone works on the particular operation. 
Here’s where many executives make the greatest 
economies. In a wholesale house, a calculator relieved 
two of three people for other duties. They had been 
figuring discounts which one person with the proper 
mechanical equipment could handle easily. “Just never 
thought of it,” said the executive. The employees didn't 
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mention it because they liked their cozy spot. 
Mechanization can often reduce the need for constant 
checking and rechecking on an operation presently 
requiring mental arithmetic and hand entries. One 
company speeded its work flow by taking out the ‘“‘In”’ 
baskets on employee desks. It found that at many 
work stations, the human element caused some jobs to 
remain too long at the bottom of the basket. With 
only an “Out” basket, there was more of an attempt 
to reduce the work pile. 


CHECK THE OFFICE LAyoutTs, Your study of the 
4. work flow, especially if you chart it, will indicate 
the basic layout for each office and between the various 
office areas. There will probably be compromises and 
adjustments unless you're moving into a building de 
signed especially for the best work flow. Sometimes 
if you have departments that contact the public, you'll 
want to keep the noncontact departments as far away 
from them as possible—-at least shielded. One company 
increased clerical output 20 per cent by merely in- 
stalling a partition between the workers and a re 
ception area. Another office was improved by re- 
arranging desks in “assembly line’ style for the type 
of work of which there was the greatest volume. 


WHAT ABOUT OFFICE FURNITURE? It might not 
@ seem that a change in an office desk or chair 
could improve methods, but it can and it will. Some 
people can handle a standard desk with its full com- 
plement of drawers. But who needs them? That’s the 
thing to check. And instead of the 60- by 34-inch 
standard desk, how about utility desks and unit desk 
arrangements for some workers? Space costs money, 
and each department is probably being charged about 
$3.00 a square foot for it, as far as overhead is 
concerned, 


INVESTIGATE BOTTLENECKS AND DELAYS. When- 
6. ever there is a delay, find out the reason. Investi- 
gate the bottlenecks thoroughly. The fault is likely 
to lie in one of the following areas: Inefficient 
mechanization to meet the heavy or increasing volumes 
of work; inefficient systems geared to meet what once 
was standard volume; special assignments given with- 
out regard to routine work; inept supervision or poor 
selection of employees; unequal balance between 
available man-hours and available man-hour produc- 
tion (usually resulting from poor scheduling of work). 
The solution lies in getting the facts and evaluating 
them in.the light of actual conditions. Always look 
beyond the bottleneck for other results. Eliminating 
the bottleneck often brings other potential improve- 
ments to light. 


MAKE PERIODIC STUDIES OF ALL FORMS AND RE- 
@ Ports. The Government is still sending out a 
form telling delinquent taxpayers that unless they pay 
up, Uncle Sam is going to take everything but one cow 
or two pigs, and allow the poor guy to keep those tools 
of his trade “which his neighbors deem necessary for 
him to use in making a living.” And some companies 
are still using forms written in about the same period. 
Some reports fall in the same category. One company 
found a report was being furnished to the president 
which detailed the itinerary of a salesman in a remote 
territory. The president's father had asked for the 
report 35 years before when his son was sent on his 
first assignment. Just ask yourself “Why?” when 
certain reports cross your desk. 
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ASSIGN SPECIFIC RESPONSIBILITIES. Small offices 
8. are usually more guilty of faulty organizational 
structure than larger ones. In large offices, the volume 
of work makes specialization both necessary and eco- 
nomical, Some small offices feel large size is necessary 
before responsibilities can be fixed, and put work 
“up for grabs."’ The work distribution in the small of- 
fice is thus likely to be unfair. Methods improvement 
rests in part upon the principle of fixed responsibility, 
even though one person may be responsible for more 
than one type of work. When work is assigned only 
on the basis of availability or willingness, methods 
are personal, lacking definiteness of standardization. 
The willing worker or the worker who has nothing to 
do is not necessarily the one who does the work best. 


DEVELOP FLEXIBILITY THROUGH TRAINING, A cCor- 
9. ollary suggestion to No, 8, and an important one 
in the planning for improved work production, is 
that, in order to have more than 1 person capable of 
doing a job, training must be given to those who are 
selected as understudies and alternates. An office 
organization built along the lines of fixed responsi- 
bilities is a vulnerable organization, even though it 
is efficient. The absence of a key person may cause 
considerable delay unless “line-breakers" are ready 
to step in and take over at management's direction. 
This is a corollary to and not a substitute for fixed 
responsibilities. Develop “utility men.” 


| ELIMINATE COPYING WHEN PossisLe. Some 
0. copying and recording is essential in most office 
procedures; however, many methods experts are tend- 
ing more and more toward the use of the facsimile 
reproduction in order to provide memo and working 
copies of original forms and data. Historically, the 
office relied on manual copying for establishing the 
written record. Today, mechanical aids have been 
provided to lighten the burden of clerical detail. Im- 
provement of methods requires the full recognition 
that considerable copying and recording can be elimi- 
nated by reproducing original data in a matter of 
seconds. The biggest problem is the need for copying 
data which originates within the operation, Facsimile 
reproduction can solve this problem. 


GEAR WRITTEN APPROVALS TO CONTROL, Con- 
[ l. trol in business is associated with “policies.” 
Management establishes policies as guides in hand- 
ling business transactions so that middle and line 
management can operate effectively, At some level in 
this plan of control, “written approvals” play an im- 
portant part. If methods are to be streamlined and 
improved, do not let the plan of written approvals 
degrade to the status of mechanical, routine operation. 
There are innumerable situations in business in which 
management is called upon to approve a large number 
of transactions. Papers and documents are accumu- 
lated and signed in batches, with no thought to con- 
trol, correction, or rejection. It would be an impossible 
situation if management even tried to screen these 
approvals and give them the dignity of control. 
Written approvals which grant authority and the 
stamp of agreement are a necessary part of control, 
but the plan should be so decentralized that written 
approval! means that he who signs has knowledge of 
what he is signing and becomes responsible and ac- 
countable for the results. Methods will not be bogged 
down by the weight of signatures if this principle of 
contro! is recognized 
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An Experience Report 


Moving the Production Line 
With Minimum Lost Time 


How Ford Motor Company planned the move of an entire 


plant and lost only 2 days’ production time on assembly line 


OVING takes a lot of manag- 
ing, but it can be worth it. 
Look at the recent operation in 
which Ford Motor Company moved 
its Richmond, Calif., assembly 
plant to San Jose, 51 miles away, 
and lost only 2 days’ production. 
Planning started 9 years ago 
when Ford officials assessed the 
long-range predictions that the na- 
tional economy was entering a 
long-term era of prosperity and ex- 
pansion, Figuratively, they laid the 
cornerstone of the San Jose plant 
at that time so that production 
could be tripled in 1955. 

The decision to increase west 
coast capacity was preceded by 
detailed study of the western mar- 
ket and the entire Ford distribution 
pattern, Serving the Pacific area 
were two California assemb!y 





plants—at Long Beach and Rich- 
mond, The San Francisco Bay area 
proved most suitable for expansion, 
but the existing Richmond plant 
nearby could not be enlarged satis- 
factorily. At least triple the Rich- 
mond capacity was indicated. 

Following authorization by the 
company’s executive committee, 
Ford’s manufacturing engineers at 
Dearborn, Mich., planned layout 
and placement of equipment 
through the use of a huge scale 
model, Plastic templets, scaled at 
4 inch to the foot, duplicated 
every inch of the new layout. 
Architects designed a structure to 
house the predetermined produc- 
tion layout. 

Meanwhile, fieldmen were in- 
vestigating the Bay area for avail- 
ability of transportation, utilities, 


Ford's manufacturing engineers planned the flow of cars and placement of 
machinery, with mock-up and models, before site for the new plant was chosen 
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personnel, communications, and ac- 
cessibility to the market for 
finished cars and trucks. The final 
selection was Milpitas, suburb of 
San Jose. 

Planning and building the 1,560,- 
000-square-foot plant was on a 
timetable spread over 2 years, from 
the granting of the architectural 
contract on March 3, 1953, to oc- 
cupation and production on March 
1, 1955. 

Over 2 years ago, Richmond em- 
ployees were informed of plans to 
leave their 20-year-old facility. As 
construction progressed, employees 
were kept informed. An informa- 
tion office was set up and a com 
mittee was created to help em- 
ployees with their personal moving 
problems. When the move was 
made, only 30 of nearly 1,800 em- 
ployees elected not to make the 
move. 

The Richmond plant manager, 
W. A. Abbott, Jr., split his man- 
agement team so that it could take 
on the double job of starting up one 
plant while closing down another. 
Incoming raw materials were di- 
verted from the Richmond plant 
to San Jose to minimize the trans- 
porting of these goods. A cadre of 
supervisors and key personnel 
moved into the new plant to re- 
ceive these goods and the new 
equipment purchased for the opera- 
tion. As this new equipment was 
moved into place, it was installed 
and tests were made to check its 
operation. 

The physical move began when 
the last completed car _ started 
down the line at Richmond. This 
was 27 hours before the car was 
scheduled to roll off the line at 
3 p.m., February 24. As employees 
in the body shop removed the last 
body from the welding ‘“bucks,”’ 
they immediately began cleaning 
and packing their tools; electri- 
cians disconnected the high-voltage 
welding guns and prepared them 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A revolutionary new 


HIGH FIDELITY 


Dictation-Transcription Machine 


by COMPTOMETER 


for tteelf’! 


Comptometer announces a revolutionary new dictation 
machine that pays-for-itself as you enjoy years of the finest 
high fidelity, magnetic dictation. Now dictation becomes 
as easy and natural as talking to your secretary. The amaz 
ing lifetime guaranteed magnetic Erase-O-Matic belt 
can be used thousands of times over again. No expensive 
discs, cylinders or records to continually buy, ever. The 


letters you dictate are so error-free ...so0 easy to under- Vio atl ¢ 


stand, because of the high fidelity voice reproduction, 


it makes any typist a secretary. Here truly, is America’s /T NEVER WEARS OUT 


finest machine with savings that now bring dictation 7 J 
within the means of every business. Mail coupon for Gp fo Af 


complete information on this compact electronic 

















achievement by Comptometer. 


Another quality product by Felt and Tarrant, 
Mig. Co., makers of World Famous Comptometer, 
Adding -Calculating machines since 1886 


Outstanding Features . . . 


@ ERROR FREE DICTATION © HIGH FIDELITY RECORDING 
@ OUAL SPEAKERS @ PORTABLE e SMALL—COMPACT 


with matchless SIMPLICITY of operation 








omp @ter DICTATION—TRANSCRIPTION MACHINE 


COMPTOMETER Dictation Division 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1717 N. Marshfield St., Chicago 22. Ii! 

Gentlemen: We are interested in the Comptometer Office Dictation-Transcription Machine with the 
Lifetime Guaranteed Erase-O-Matic Recording Belt. Without cost or obligation 

() Please send Complete Information Arrange for a Demonstration Arrange for a Free Office Trial 





Name 

Company 

Address 

a ee County 
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Secretaries “Think 
The Boss Is Perfect—Almost 


Twenty-two executive secretaries say bosses are 99 per 


cent perfect. Would you like to try for the other 1 per cent? 


Just give what you get—loyalty, consideration, a sense of 


responsibility, faith—and be sure she knows your objectives 


HAT do topnotch secretaries 

talk about when they get to- 
gether? The boss, naturally. True 
to form, the girls gathered at the 
University of Wisconsin for an Ad- 
vanced Institute for Executive Pri- 
vate Secretaries recently, finally 
got around to their favorite topic. 
One of them summed up the senti- 
ments of the majority when she 
remarked, “Ninety-nine per cent 
of the time he is a grand boss.” 
But what about the rest of the 
time? 

Four lucky women asserted that 
they had no complaints about their 
employers, and the others had to 
be coaxed to offer suggestions. 
However, the group loosened up 
when the discussion leader asked, 
“What could the boss do that 
would help you to be more valuable 
to him?” The secretaries cited 
three main stumbling blocks—and 
a few minor hindrances—that kept 
their bosses out of the “Perfect” 
category. 
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By Marilyn French 


Dictation time is not the social 
event that some cartoonists and 
jealous wives imagine and, as usu- 
al, dictation methods were high on 
the list of complaints—one-fourth 
of the total. “You can’t transcribe 
what you don’t hear,’ one woman 
pointed out. “It’s a challenge to 
take dictation when the boss 
mumbles, chews a cigar, and walks 
up and down the office.” 

Another woman takes dictation 
under equally trying conditions. 
“Sometimes my boss comes tearing 
out of his office yelling, ‘Take a let- 
ter!’ Then he continues across the 
room, all the while dictating as 
fast as he can. The last part of the 
letter is lost as he is in another of- 
fice by the time he finishes.” 

A third girl chimed in that when 
her boss is ready to leave town, 
he dictates letters shortly before 
departure time. After she rushes 
and finishes the letters, he waves 
them aside and says, “I'll sign 
those letters when I get back.” 





Also disturbing was the perfec- 
tionist type of boss or ‘comma 
cat.” “I once had a boss who, al- 
though high on the management 
level, was bogged down fooling 
with details,” recalled one woman. 
“He would miss a deadline by 2 or 
3 days through rewriting letters be- 
cause of the use of a comma where 
he thought it didn’t belong, or 
similar trifles.’”’ 

Missing papers are a common 
problem. Four women cited in- 
stances of spending time looking 
through files for papers the bosses 
wanted. Just when a girl begins to 
have qualms about her filing sys- 
tem, the boss recalls that he has 
the paper on his desk or that he 
has given it to someone in another 
department. 

When they are not hunting for 
missing papers, the girls are often 
looking for the boss. Secretaries 
are not prying when they want to 
know where the boss is going or 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Unique. The Olivetti Printing Cal- 
culator, at left, the first printing 
calculator to have a separate multi 
plication keyboard, is uniquely and 
completely automatic, It multiplies 
automatically without requiring the 
operator to position the multiplier; 
all mental counting is eliminated; 
fast short-cut multiplication is auto 
matically used. It divides automati 
cally without requiring the operator 
to count digits, for positioning; lo 
cating the decimal point is simple 
Chis versatile machine is also a fast 
10-key adding machine, with direct 
subtraction and automatic credit bal 
ance, Double and triple zero keys, 
ind new discount key, add extra 
speed It prints a complete tape 
record of all calculations, providing 
permanent proof that is quickly and 
easily audited. Proven in 7 years of 
use, the Olivetti Printing Calculator 
has a lower cost maintenance con 
tract than any comparable machine 
20,000 are in use in the U.S.A. today, 
sold and serviced by Olivetti branch 
offices and by 450 dealers, in all 48 
states. Have you investigated work 


saving Olivetti machines? 


Olivetti Corporation of America 
Dept. DX, 580 Fifth Avenue 

New York 36, New York 

Gentlemen: I'd like to know more 
about your Printing Calculator that 
makes figure-work quick, easy and 
automatic. Without obligating me in 
any way, please let me have this in 
formation as soon as pousible 


Name 
Title 
Company 
Street 


City State 
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How Parts Company Cut Its 
Inventory Time 5 Days 


Perpetual card inventory system of over 10,000 items in 
200 drawers is inventoried in 3 days at General Aircraft 


By Walter X. Brennan 


ENERAL Aircraft Supply Cor- 
poration of Detroit has found 
that a camera can cut inventory 
costs, reduce frazzled nerves of its 
employees, and prevent a lot of ill 
will among customers, By photo- 
graphing its records for annual in- 
ventory, it has reduced the yearly 
shutdown from 8 or 10 days to 3. 
The firm operates a warehouse 
and retail store and is one of the 
largest firms in the country dis- 
tributing aviation lines to the avia- 
tion and industrial customers. It 
stocks about 10,000 items and 
maintains a perpetual inventory on 
cards in 200 filing drawers. 

Previously, a typist spent 2 
weeks making up worksheets for 
the inventory from the items on 
the cards, There were the usual 
number of errors, and the stock 
frequently changed during the 
intervening period. 

Larry Zygmunt, president of the 
firm, is always on the lookout for 
what he might call new office pro- 
cedures of good “aerodynamic” de- 
sign. That is probably why the 
business he started in 1939, while 
still in college, and for which he 
had to quit school, has grown to 
its present dimensions. 

In 1952, he got the idea of 
photographing the records. No 
camera enthusiast himself, he 
called in one of his employees who 
was a shutterbug and asked his 
opinion of the idea, Naturally, the 
camera fan jumped at the oppor- 
tunity to prove the worth of his 
hobby, and the project was under 
way. 

An old 9- by 12-cm, film pack 
camera was brought in and 
clamped to a desk, The file draw- 
ers were removed from the cabinet 
one at a time, set up against the 
wall at the proper distance, and 
lighted with two floodlights. With 
1 person setting up the drawers 
and the cameraman snapping pic- 
tures, the 200 drawers were photo- 
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graphed in 2 hours, recording 
every detail of each item, number, 
and price without error. 

The films were sent out for 
processing and 8- by 10- inch prints, 
on lightweight matte stock which 
would take pen or pencil notations, 
ordered. These prints, punched 
and mounted in ring binders, were 
distributed to teams taking the 
physical inventory. 

With the worksheets free of er- 
rors, which can become quite 
numerous when nontechnical per- 
sons check technical materials, the 
actual inventory was speeded. 

The accounting department, too, 
was able to speed its work because 
every detail of price and discount 
was readily available on the work- 
sheet. 


There was also a saving of time 
and fewer errors in transferring 
notations from the worksheets to 
the files. Each worksheet was a 
picture of the drawer and its par- 
ticular arrangement of cards; so 
should a wrong drawer be pulled, 
the error would be immediately 
apparent to the clerk entering the 
inventory on the cards. 

While the first year’s trial run 
produced workable photos, it was 
apparent that improvements were 
possible. In 1953, a _ professional 
photographer was called in. Using a 
high contrast film and a better 
camera, he produced sparkling 
photos of the drawers. Otherwise 
the same technique is still being 


Each stock item is recorded on a card at General Aircraft. Two weeks are saved 
by using photographs of cards in filing drawers (inset) as inventory worksheets 
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of IBM accounting... 
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Here's good news for every business — 


the NEW IBM vsampat 


Now with IBM's new Cardatype, re 

automatic accounting can be prac 

tical and profitable for small busi 

nesses, as well as the very largest 

This versatile, new, all-in-one ac as applies 
counting system adds, subtracts, ir nearest IBM « 
multiplies, totals, carries balance for int rnational B 
ward, produces up to four different 590 Madison A 


Electric 
Accounting 
Machines 
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Management Information Coming Up 


First complete business census in 15 years will be great aid 


to management. Questionnaire is tough, but it is complete 


HE United States Census Bureau 

is presently engaged in the im- 
portant job of preparing to snap 
an up-to-date picture of the Ameri- 
can economy, the first complete 
business census in 15 years. Wel- 
comed by businessmen throughout 
the country and sanctioned by 
Congress to the tune of $8 million, 
the census will furnish much infor- 
mation top management needs in 
developing markets, determining 
production schedules, selecting 
plant locations, setting sales quotas, 
and conducting successful adver- 
tising campaigns. 

Actually, three censuses are be- 
ing conducted simultaneously: The 
Census of Manufacturing, the 
Census of Mineral Industries, and 
the Census of Business (wholesale 
and retail operations). The results 
will update statistics now 15 years 
old, The Bureau estimates that the 
figures, after release late this year, 
will be used millions of times in 
the next several years by business- 
men, trade associations, research 
organizations, and Government 
agencies, 

The present census will be 
streamlined as never before. Of 
the thousands of questions which 
might have been asked, the least 
valuable have been eliminated 
through conferences with business 
executives. However, businessmen 





Electric tabulators will print final 
calculations on the business census 
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must resign themselves to answer- 
ing the imposing list of questions 
remaining. 

In all, 2.4 million questionnaires 
will be mailed out to employers, 
from multiplant corporations to the 
two-chair barbershop. Replies will 
be sought from firms engaged in 
mining, manufacturing, processing, 
warehousing, wholesaling, jobbing, 
and retailing. Only a few fields, 
such as banking and real estate, are 
exempt. 

To speed tabulation, the Bureau 
of the Census has established 38 
field offices with a special head- 
quarters in Louisville. The most 
modern equipment will be used to 
compile the figures from the ques- 
tionnaires including punched-card 
machines, mechanical sorters, col- 
lating equipment, and tabulators, 
plus two electronic data computers. 
Complicated labeling and sorting 
machines were used to send out the 
questionnaires already flooding the 
mail. With similar equipment, 
answering will not be too difficult. 
Without it, the businessman will 
find himself spending plenty of time 
answering the questions. 

The Bureau pointed out that final 
results will be no more accurate 
than answers to the individual 
questionnaires. Integrity can be 
maintained but cannot be improved 
under statistical technique. Time 


Scene in the tabulating room where 
punched cards run through printers 


and considerable effort will be re- 
quired to submit complete and 
accurate reports, but business and 
Governmental groups alike urge 
that the time and effort be given. 

The first census figures are 
scheduled for release late in 1955. 
The promptness with which the 
figures can be released depends in 
part on the promptness with which 
questionnaires are returned. It has 
been pointed out that the expensive 
delay in rounding up the last 10 per 
cent of the replies is equal to that 
of obtaining replies from the first 
50 per cent. 

The value of the censuses to 
American businessmen is attested 
by the fact that 600,000 copies of 
Census of Business (1948), alone, 
were sold in its various forms. In 
addition, the censuses will be of 
vital importance in mobilization 
planning, manpower utilization, 
and other Governmental programs. 
Prompt and accurate filing of re- 
ports will benefit not only the 
national economy, but the defense 
effort as well. Besides, there’s a 
fine of $500 or 3 months in the 
pokey if you don’t comply. 

So, if you want to know if you’re 
holding your own against com- 
petitors, if your costs are in line 
with your industry, and how your 
trade areas are doing, fill in the 
forms. 





Mechanical sorter drops cards into 
classification 


the proper slots for 
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looking for new ways 
to cut paperwork costs? 


what happens 


when you add a Multilith 
Systemat Master to carbon sets 





CARBON COPIES 
| FOR. iY 
IMMEDIATE ACTION 











all the extra 
copies needed for 
future action (includ- 


ing any additional infor- 
mation required) 





ape costs can be cut. Carbon sets and continuous forms offer savings in 
both time and money. Now here is a new way to save. A Multilith Systemat 
duplicating master can be incorporated into your carbon sets. 

This master looks and handles like an ordinary sheet of paper. You can write 
on it directly or through a carbon with pen, pencil, typewriter or any other busi- 
ness machine. 

When the carbon set is prepared, action copies are ready to be distributed im- 
mediately. The master is then available to duplicate any amount of extra copies 
needed on a large variety of paper or card stock. Information can be added to 


Multigraph Duplicator Multilith Model 1250 the Systemat Master—or deleted—at any time. 
—one of the many versatile duplicators 
manufactured exclusively by Addresso- 


AM Corporation 





groph-Multigraph a ond do ASK ANY LEADING BUSINESS FORMS REPRESENTATIVE FOR INFORMATION ON USING 
signed to reproduce from Systemet or THE MULTILITH SYSTEMAT MASTER IN CARBON SETS—OR WRITE ADORESSOGRAPH-MULTI- 
other Multilith masters. GRAPH CORPORATION, CLEVELAND 17, OHIO FOR A LIST OF AUTHORIZED PROCESSORS 


WRITE FOR 
THESE FREE METHODS BULLETINS 
Muhilith Methods 


go oe Addressagraph- Multigraph 


for Purchase Order Writing 


Multilith Methods 
for Production Order Writing 
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Executives Take a Long Chance 
Betting on Their Health 


AVE you had a comprehensive 

physical examination lately or 
are you making a 2 to 5 bet you 
can beat the average? Health ex- 
aminations of 500 executives with 
an average age of 48 revealed 75 
per cent with abnormalities, 40 per 
cent of the findings unsuspected 
and clinically worthy of attention 
or correction, The study was con- 
ducted by the Institute of Indus- 
trial Health, University of Michi- 
gan, under the guidance of Dr. 
O. T. Mallery, Jr., director. 

The study was continued over a 
5-year period, The yearly followup 
showed significant new disease ap- 
peared each year in 13 to 20 per 
cent of the subjects restudied, The 
studies were made under hospital 
conditions covering a 3-day period. 

While many companies now re- 
quire annual physical examinations 
of executives, some quite extensive, 
others continue to take the gamble 
that valuable executives are as 


smart at taking care of themselves 
as they are at administering com- 


pany business. The Ann Arbor 
study would seem to indicate other- 
wise, 

The examination routine used in 
the study was more complete than 
the average doctor might give if a 
checkup was requested, Certainly 
it took in a lot more ground than 
some of those cursory checks given 
by company doctors. If you should 
wonder what a complete check 
might be, here’s the Ann Arbor 
routine used in making the study: 


EXAMINATION ROUTINE 


First Afternoon 

History and physical exam by 
intern or resident. (Gall bladder 
dye given.) 


Following Morning 


Blood drawn for laboratory 
studies. CBC (complete blood 
count), Sedimentation Rate, Serol- 
ogy, NPN (nonprotein nitrogen), 
Acid and Alkaline Phosphatase, 
FBS (fasting blood sugar), Special 
Studies prn. (whatever necessary). 

Urine and stool specimens, His- 
tory and physical exam-—senior 
staff member. X-rays: Gall bladder 
and upper G.I. (Gastrointestinal 
tract). 
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Afternoon 

Electrocardiogram, eye exami- 
nation and consultations (surgery, 
neurology, and so forth). 


Second Morning 

Second senior staff visit. (Special 
problems, if any, discussed with 
patient.) Sigmoidoscopy. 
Afternoon 


Colon X-ray. Completion of con- 
sultations and special studies. 
Third Morning 

Review of all studies with pa- 
tient by senior staff member. Find- 
ings discussed with patient. 

In the 500 individuals seen for 
the first time, 41 per cent were 
found to have abnormalities need- 
ing therapeutic management for 
conditions which the individual did 
not know existed. Disease already 
known to the individual and 
worthy of corrective measure was 
evident in an additional 11 per 
cent. Diagnosable abnormalities, 


but of a nature not demanding im- 
mediate attention, were significant 
in a further 25 per cent. In all, 77 
per cent of the healthy males had 
abnormalities of which 41 per cent 
were unknown by the individual 
and of sufficient significance to re- 
sult in specific recommendation for 
management or treatment. 

When all diagnoses were cata- 
loged, the greatest number of in- 
dividuals were found to have an 
abnormality in the gastrointestinal 
system (45 per cent), followed by 
the cardiovascular (24 per cent), 
and the nose and throat (18 per 
cent). 

A breakdown of diseases of par- 
ticular interest revealed that a 
diagnosis, previously unknown to 
the patient, was made in 4 in- 
stances of carcinoma (prostate, 
lung, colon, and skin); 27 cases of 
hypertension; 16 of peptic ulcer; 
12 of gallstones; 8 of organic heart 
disease; 3 of diabetes; and 1 of 
pulmonary tuberculosis. 
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Maintenance Production Contro! executive control Kardex Visible gives. Kardex 
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mation in convenient, bar chart form. You can 
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Why not apply Kardex Visible Control to your 
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Forecasting Business Cycles 


Test indicates that prediction of short-run movements in the 


individual company inventories may give business trends 


POSSIBLE method of predict- 

ing business-cycle turning 
points by forecasting inventory 
changes was disclosed today by the 
Business Executives’ Research 
Group, a volunteer organization of 
business leaders in the Philadelphia 
area and also faculty members of 
the University of Pennsylvania's 
Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, 

Since inventory changes are a 
major element in the business 
cycle, the research group con- 
ducted a test to determine if indi- 
vidual firms could accurately pre- 
dict their own inventory changes. 
The researchers felt that if enough 
firms were surveyed, and if their 
predictions were correct, a projec- 
tion on a nationwide scale might 
forecast a cyclical turn. 

The limited test conducted by 
the group suggested that individual 
firms do have the ability to predict 
short-run movements in their own 
inventories. In each of two trials, 
a score of firms had batting aver- 
ages of better than 90 per cent in 
correctly anticipating the direc- 
tion of the changes. 

“If it develops that inventory in- 
vestment can be predicted with 
reasonable accuracy from firms’ 
anticipations of inventory changes, 
a significant step will have been 
taken toward the successful predic- 
tion of cyclical turning points,” the 
group declared. “This would aid 
Government and business in their 
efforts to dampen the amplitude of 
economic fluctuations.” 

The investigation of forecasting 
inventory changes was but one 
aspect of a 9-month study of “The 
Strategic Role of Inventories,” re- 
leased in report form by the Busi- 
ness Executives’ Research Group. 
The study was financed by grants 
from the Committee for Economic 
Development and the Fund for 
Adult Education, an independent 
organization established by the 
Ford Foundation. The report was 
released by E. E. Bareuther, con- 
troller of the Philco Corporation, 
who acted as spokesman for the 
group. 

Among its 
are: 

1. Although changes in business 


major conclusions 
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inventories have never reached 
even 5 per cent of the gross na- 
tional product, they exert a great 
influence on the level of business 
activity because of the violence of 
the changes. During the last 3 or 4 
years, for example, inventory in- 
vestment varied within a $20-bil- 
lion range, while the major com- 
ponents of fixed investment varied 
within a $5-billion range. “This 
great volatility of inventory invest- 
ment suggests that the inventory 
tail may very well wag or at least 
wiggle the national product dog... 
The setbacks in 1949 and 1953, for 
example, were characterized main- 
ly by reductions in inventories; 
they were inventory recessions.” 

The business executives’ group 
also pointed out: “In the five cycles 
which came between the two world 
wars, changes in inventory ac- 
cumulation accounted for almost 
one-fourth of the increase in na- 
tional product during the upswing, 
and nearly one-half of the decrease 
during the downswing.” 

2. The traditional method of 
forecasting inventory changes 
based on historical inventory-sales 
ratios is unreliable. As an example 
of the difficulties in the traditional 
approach, the group cited an ar- 
ticle published in an economic 
journal in May 1953. 

“As is usually the case, this ar- 
ticle indicated that little change 
was to be expected in the level of 
stocks unless final demand changed 
first,” the group pointed out. “In 
view of the events of the latter half 
of 1953, it seems fair to cite this as 
an illustration of the failure of the 
historical approach to predict even 
sizable movements in inventories.” 

3. In regard to the costs of in- 
ventory holdings: “The conclusion 
seems inescapable that most firms 
have very limited knowledge about 
the quantitative importance of 
these costs. Estimates of the usual 
costs of carrying inventories have 
ranged from 6 to 25 per cent of the 
value of stocks, with the prepon- 
derance of business opinion seem- 
ing to favor figures closer to the 
lower limit, It is clear that this is 
an important area for business 
study, for an inventory policy 
based on the implicit or explicit es- 


timate of carrying charges of 6 per 
cent would be very wasteful if the 
actual charges were three or four 
times as great.”’ 

The group also concluded that 
careful exploration of the appro- 
priate cost chargeable to the capi- 
tal tied up in inventories was most 
needed. It was felt that, for many 
firms, further analysis might lead 
to the conclusion that capital costs 
are substantially different from 
those implicitly assumed in the 
existing inventory policy. 

4. “The development of better in- 
ventory data by levels of distribu- 
tion would make for an improved 
inventory control.”” Such an im- 
provement would be advantageous 
both to the individual firm and to 
the economy as a whole. 

The research group obtained part 
of its data from a series of 4 
questionnaires sent to 25 firms in 
the Philadelphia area at the end of 
each calendar quarter beginning 
with December 31, 1953. At each 
date, firms were asked to furnish 
information on actual level of in- 
ventories as of that date, expected 
level of 3 months forward, reasons 
for the expected change, and (in 
all except the first series) reasons 
for any difference between the ac- 
tual level of inventories as of the 
given date and the level estimated 
for that date in the previous ques- 
tionnaire. The group obtained the 
following results: 

“Eleven expected their inven- 
tories to decline in the first quarter 
of 1954. Four anticipated that 
their inventories would remain the 
same. Seven expected them to rise. 
Two of the 4 firms that did not ex- 
pect any change actually main- 
tained level inventories. Of the 18 
firms that did expect some change, 
all but one correctly anticipated 
the direction of the change. The 
results for the second quarter of 
1954 were similar. Twelve firms 
thought at the beginning of the 
period that their closing inven- 
tories would be smaller. Two ex- 
pected inventories to remain the 
same. Eight anticipated larger 
stocks. Once again, all but one of 
the firms that expected some 
change were right about the direc- 
tion of the change.” 
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When Joe was home or on the road, he’d work till lat 
at night « To write out all his letters, orders, memos— 
what a fight it was, ull Hal, his lawyer friend, saic 
“Try instant dictation « With Dictaphone TIME 
MASTER*—best machine in all the nation. 
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“Pick up a mike and think aloud.” Joe did—and bought 
rIME-MASTER + Now he 


And once work's said, he knows 


uses it everywhere-—works 


better, easier, faster 
it’s right, ‘cause typists can’t mistake his words on 


Dictahelt, che plasty record that can’t break, 





He mails the belts just like a letter. They're feather-light 
and clear « The office listens to reports without phone 
tolls to fear + Dictaphone TIME-MASTER saves so much 
in work and dough + The boss equipped all of his staff 


to communicate like Joe. 





So that’s how Joe gets more work done—and gains two 
hours d clay ° Plus money, too. And so) will you, We'll 
prove that it will pay for you to use TIME-MASTER 
in most any job you fill « Take a free desk trial—and 
most of all your skill 
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*The complete naine is the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER Dictating Machine 
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OF DICTATING MACHINES THE WORLD AROUND 


Pry the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER Dictating 
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Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Hints on How to Keep Filing 
Cabinets From Tipping 


eo inventor or handyman is 
going to come along one of 
these days and solve a safety prob- 
lem that plagues many office ad- 
ministrators. The problem of the 
tipping file cases came up in a let- 
ter from an AMERICAN BUSINESS 
subscriber recently. Although sev- 
eral good suggestions were re- 
ceived, manufacturers confessed 
there is no device (excepting home- 
made appliances) that can keep 
the single file from spilling over on 
the worker who pulls a loaded top 
drawer out full length. 

The problem is to find “a suit- 
able method to secure single file 
cabinets to walls, floors, or desks 
without damage to same.” For the 
benefit of readers faced with a 
similar problem, the suggestions 
received from manufacturers in- 
cluded the following: 

Because the problem arises from 
shifting the center of gravity by 
opening the drawers, it can be 
solved by providing additional 
weight to offset the weight of the 
drawers, Flat lead slabs of 50 to 
100 pounds can be placed in the 
rear of the bottom drawer. Where 
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Do-It-Yourself 
Market Grows 


HE steadily growing Do-It- 

Yourself market may hit $6 
billion, according to a recent sur- 
vey. The anticipated final sales 
figure was based on statistics com- 
piled by a market research staff in 
cooperation with leading manufac- 
turers of the Do-It-Yourself equip- 
ment, Over 150 major suppliers 
were contacted during the course 
of the survey that began in Sep- 
tember 1954. 

The growth was attributed to ex- 
panding numbers of homeowners 
who have discovered it is both 
economical and satisfying to work 
with their hands. 

Though all seven basic classifica- 
tions in the field showed increases, 
the greatest rise was in the power 
tool industry. Indications were that 
store sales would be about double 
those during the previous 12 
months. 
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the type of cabinet permits, the 
weights can be placed in the base, 
although it may be necessary to in- 
stall a sheet of metal flush with 
the floor to hold the weights to the 
cabinet. 

If the cabinet can be placed 
alongside a desk, table, or mold- 
ing, an angle iron of 1 or 2 inches 
can be attached to the cabinet by 
one flange while the other flange 
projects under the edge of the desk 
or molding. The angle iron in con- 
tact will then keep the cabinet 
from tipping. This is equally effec- 
tive whether the cabinet backs on 
the needed ledge or is alongside it. 





Letters to Fast 
Payers Pay Off 


OME companies spend a lot of 
time writing to delinquent ac- 
counts, but they ignore the cus- 
tomer who pays promptly. L. P. 
Lockman, secretary-treasurer of 
the Kennedy Car Liner and Bag 
Company, Inc., Shelbyville, Ind., 
says, ““Aren’t these good customers 
deserving of thanks? They’re the 
ones who make our accounting job 
easier.’ And he has done some- 
thing about it. 

Bookkeepers were instructed to 
give him the name and address of 
every company to whom Kennedy 
had sold its products in the past 
year and paid according to the 
terms of sale. He then began dictat- 
ing letters to the companies on this 
list taking them in alphabetical 
order. The size of the account was 
not considered. The letter states 
that Kennedy is well aware of the 
promptness in which each company 
written has paid their bills and 
wishes to thank them. No attempt 
is made to use “sugary” language; 
just sincere words of appreciation. 

Thus far, the A’s and B’s have 
been completed and the C’s started. 
The responses received to date 
have overwhelmed Mr. Lockman 
both in numbers and statements of 
appreciation for a company that 
would thank them for being 
prompt in payment. He is happy 
to say, “All of the answers to these 


letters express much pleasure in 
my little gesture to improve a 
‘take-it-for-granted’ situation. Af- 
ter all, contact between firm’s 
treasurers for the most part lack 
the human touch which is experi- 
enced by the sales and purchasing 
departments.” 
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(Continued from page 22) 


for shipment; millwrights placed 
skids under the 15-ton welding 
bucks and loaded them on heavy- 
duty trailers. 

As each successive department 
performed its last Richmond job, 
the same routine was repeated. 
Each machine was cleaned and 
labeled, with color labels indicating 
delivery points. Waiting cars and 
trucks were usually loaded with 
material from only one depart- 
ment. In all, there were 90 truck- 
loads and 150 boxcar loads of mate- 
rial and equipment. 

A special route had been planned 
for the 5l-mile journey and a 
supervisor rode in each truck to 
help get the load through on sched- 
ule. Mobile radio-telephone cars 
patrolled the route to provide com- 
munication in the event of emer- 
gency. Five-ton traveling cranes 
were available at San Jose to un- 
load the boxcars at the 1,710-foot 
loading dock. Trucks drove into the 
plant, up the wide aisles to their 
destinations. 

For the most part, Ford em- 
ployees handled the move them- 
selves, although some contractors 
came in to handle complicated 
electrical equipment and remove 
the heaviest machinery. As the last 
truck pulled out at noon on Satur- 
day, February 26, small crews of 
maintenance men began daubing 
grease coating on machinery, con- 
veyors, and stock racks left behind, 
taking several days to put the 
plant in mothballs. 

The entire move resulted in a 
loss of only 2 days of scheduled 
production. Although an employee 
put down his tools Thursday in 
Richmond and picked them up 
again on Tuesday in San Jose, he 
was not laid off. Most employees 
drew overtime for helping with the 
move. 
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IDEAS . . . to save you time, effort, and dollars 


ead Yow! SUGGESTIONS . . . for trouble-free employee relations 


nm EXPERIENCES ... of outstanding personnel plans 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS HANDBOOK 
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The Boss Is Perfect-—Almost 


(Continued from page 24) 


when he expects to return. They 
merely want to be able to tell 
other executives or callers when 
the boss will be available or, if it 
is urgent, where he can be reached. 

Other instances (where a secre- 
tary ruefully wishes she were half 
bloodhound) concern getting more 
information about things that are 
happening in the business which 
affect her work and her value to 
the boss. Secretaries envy the 


woman whose farsighted boss in- 
vites her to sit in at the company’s 











One Girl 
Four Hours 
Hand-gathering 

Method 














annual meeting. He says, “You 
can’t work intelligently unless you 
know what we are planning to do.” 

Closely linked with the desire 
to know the boss’ aims and objec- 
tives is the wish for his confidence. 
“T believe that to be a good secre- 
tary,”” commented one of the 
women, “you must have the com- 
plete confidence of the employer.” 
Another girl who said that she had 
a wonderful new boss but didn’t 
enjoy his complete confidence yet, 
wisely expected to prove herself 


One Girl 
Four Hours 
With a 
Thomas Collator 
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Paper Work Stacks Up in Your Favor 
WHEN YOU USE A THOMAS COLLATOR! 


When 1 girl does the work of 5, it’s 
easy to see why it pays to assemble 
sheets into sets with a Thomas Collator! 
And what's more, she can gather sets of 
2 to 32 pages in one quick operation 

. without error, without confusion. 

A Thomas Collator also ends the 
chore of chasing around from depart- 
ment to department to round up help. 
And it beats those last-minute deadlines 
with time to spare! Wide selection of 





from Table Top to Tandem 
there's @ model to suit your need. # 
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Specialists in Paper Gathering 


i 155 Sales & Service Offices from Coast to Coast 
50 Church St., Dept. J, Folder No. 110, New York 7, NW. Y 


models that can accommodate every size 
sheet from 3” x 8” to 19” x 24” — 
whether it be price list, sales bulletin, 
house organ directive or any one of 
101 different jobs. 

If you're interested in saving time 

. building up efficiency by 500% . 

and getting rush jobs out without rush- 
ing, write us for free informative litera- 
ture plus a helpful collating analysis 
sheet. 


= Collavers, Gone. 


Swe 


van awe 


worthy of his trust as time went on. 

On the matter of giving instruc- 
tions, varied views were held. 
While one woman complained 
about a former boss who gave in- 
complete instructions and was up- 
set if she questioned him further, 
another thought her boss. ex- 
plained things too thoroughly. 

Telephone problems popped up, 
too. One secretary was unhappy 
because after telephoning someone 
at her boss’ request, he is often 
gone when she has the party on 
the line. In another instance, the 
boss talks to his secretary while 
she is handling phone calls. 

Several miscellaneous peeves 
also came to light. One girl wishes 
her boss would be less impatient. 
Another knows that when the boss 
has an argument at home, her day 
will be “extremely difficult.” A 
boss who does not back up his 
secretary gives one girl some bad 
moments, Sarcasm is also hard to 
take. A wornan reported, “I used 
to have a boss who, when I re- 
turned from the coffee _ break, 
would ask, ‘Did you enjoy your 
vacation?’ After 12 years, this got 
rather tiresome!” 

Some bosses are very thought- 
ful—flowers or candy on birthdays 
for some appreciated extra help. 

Summing up, here are a few 
suggestions for bosses who want to 
reach perfection in their secretar- 
ies’ eyes: 


1. Be as loyal to her as she is to 
you. After all, she thinks 
you’re 99 per cent perfect! 

2. Give her responsibility and 
have faith in her ability. She 
won't disappoint you. 

3. Let her know your objectives, 
so she can help you achieve 
them. 

4. When you leave the office, tell 
her where to reach you or 
when you will be back. 

5. If you take a paper from the 
file, mention it to her. 

6. Make sure your secretary 
understands your instructions. 


These ambitious women want to 
perform their secretarial duties as 
efficiently as possible. They want 
to help the boss by taking care of 
details and freeing him for his 
main_ responsibilities — creative 
thinking and planning. But he has 
to help a little—1 per cent more. 
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Getting the New Executive 
Off to a Fast Start 


(Continued from page 11) 


Mr. Ruthenburg that is so essen- 
tial if we are going to do this job. 
I was given every assurance that I 
was needed, and that is very impor- 
tant. All of us must feei that we 
are wanted if we are going to do a 
really good job. Whether we are 
president of the company or 
whether we are sweeping the floor, 
if we have the feeling that we are 
wanted, we'll do a much better job. 
So it strengthens me to feel that 
I'm wanted. 

“What are Menzies’ philoso- 
phies? My philosophy is similar to 
that great labor leader’s, a man of 
great foresight, Samuel Gompers, 
whose philosophy was that ‘the 
greatest sin that management can 
inflict on its employees is to run 
a business at a loss.’ I share his 
philosophy. 

“What are some of Menzies’ 
weaknesses and _ strengths? A 
weakness to one man may be a 


strength to another man and vice 
versa. But, like all people, I am 
stronger in certain areas than I 
am in others. Like all people I 
have weaknesses, I think that one 
of my weaknesses is that perhaps 
I am inclined to be intolerant of 


people in high places who are 
guilty of careless planning and 
slovenly execution. 

“I myself make all decisions 
wherever possible on the basis of 
facts. I carefully analyze these 
facts. I try to interpret them cor- 
rectly. I come to conclusions. I 
check my conclusions with people 
whose opinion I value. And, having 
come to decisions, I then proceed 
to execute them with confidence. 

“People who make decisions on 
the basis of hunches or guesses or 
expediency are mentally lazy. I am 
afraid that I am intolerant of 
people in high places who make 
important decisions on the basis of 
hunches, I arn just as intolerant of 
people who make important deci- 
sions on the basis of expediency 
without regard to the effect of the 
decision on tomorrow, because fre- 
quently a decision may appear 
right today which will only create 
a bigger problem for the business 
tomorrow. I try to guard against 
this impatience. I have read all the 
books on how to curb it, and how 
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to count 10, and how to bite your 
fingernails, and how to walk out 
of the room. And I do control it 
pretty well most of the time. But 
once in a while, under pressure, | 
forget myself. If I do, I hope you 
will show Christian generosity to- 
ward me and say, ‘Well, Mer- 
zies, after all, is only another 
human being, with all the weak 
nesses and failings of the rest of 
us.’ So, if that should ever happen, 
please bear with me and try to 
help me. 

“What will be the effect of fu- 
ture plans on your particular fu- 
ture? I think that, when we get 
right down to the nub of things 
most of us say, ‘How is this 
change going to affect us?’ We 
hope the effect will be favorable 
but nobody can predict any man’s 
future with any degree of certain- 
ty. We know that in periods of 
emergency, opportunities abound 
for both success and failure. In 
evitably each man’s security, prog- 
ress, and the rewards he receives 
are tied up with his contribution to 
success of the business. That is 
fundamental. 

“You are probably wondering 
what the primary functions are of 
the president and general manager 
of Servel. I have listed a few of 
them. His first function is to spell 
out the company’s objectives and 
philosophy. His next function is to 
provide able, imaginative, resource 
ful organization in all areas of the 
business. He is required to estab 
lish sound policies for the guidance 
of all employees. He is required to 
provide management with mean 
ingful controls to help them decide 
progress or lack of progress. Not 
only must he supply meaningful 
controls, but he must supply them 
on time so that they will be useful 
If they are not timely, they are 
just so much paper. He is required 
to provide a system of communica 
tion downward and upward, so 
that each one of us receives reliable 
information concerning matters 
that are important to the business 
important to the customers, and 
important to all employees 

“These are some of the principal 
things he is responsible for. But es- 
sentially he is responsible for spell 


ing out the objectives and the busi- 
ness philosophy, providing the 
organization, using people's talents 
to the best advantage, giving em- 
ployees the right tools to work 
with so they can do the kind of 
job they want to do, giving useful 
controls, and providing communi- 
cations so that the left hand knows 
what the right hand is doing. 

“T assure you that no important 
policy decision will be made at 
Servel, as long as I am president, 
without first exploring all angles 
with those responsible for carry- 
ing out the decision. And none will 
be made without the full approval 
of both the chairman of the board 
and the president, 

“The management of Servel can 
do more than any other to insure 
Servel’s revival, growth, and suc- 
cess. To our thousands of em- 
ployees, you are the management 
of Servel. They look to you to 
make clear our objectives, our polli- 
cies, and the reasons behind them 

and that is very important, It 
is not enough to say, ‘This is our 
objective’ and ‘This is our policy.’ 
That in itself is meaningless un 
less there is understanding. Every 
employee has a right to know the 
purpose behind objectives and polli- 
cies, because only when he has un 
derstanding and when he himself 
believes in the objectives and the 
policies will he be able to put that 
part of himself into it which spells 
the difference between a mediocre 
job and a satisfying and successful, 
job. On you people falls that great 
responsibility.” 

Many another executive prob 
ably wishes he could have the op 
portunity to “lay it on the line” 
as Mr. Menzies has done. Many an 
executive should do so, for the 
benefit of the new man in the or 
ganization. It will strengthen all 
concerned, improve the ability to 
do the job that must be done. Make 
certain the new executive under- 
stands your management phi- 
losophy, his job, and its limits and 
responsibilities. Get acquainted 
with him and do everything pos- 
sible to remove the stumbling 
blocks of poor equipment, poor 
staff, and resistance on the part of 
other executives. 
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Work Simplification 


(Continued from page 13) 


The tapes are filed in small paper 
envelopes by code number; this 
number is also shown on the per- 
manent inventory ledger sheet. 
When the control sheet shows that 
material is required or when a 
customer orders a product entirely 
his own, the tape is withdrawn 
from the mobile file rack and in- 
serted in the tape punch reader at- 
tached to the electric typewriter. 
The tape has stop codes punched 
so that the machine will stop for 
variable information where such 
information is to be inserted. 

Only 5 per cent of the informa- 
tion——lot numbers, dates, and spe- 
cifie quantities—-must be typed by 
the operator. The remaining 95 per 
cent of the information is quickly 
and automatically added by the 
punched-tape actuated typewriter. 
Simultaneously, details on raw 
material to be used are printed by 
the electric typewriter on a stand- 
ard 80-column punched card, and 
sent to the warehouse where the 
quantity of steel to be used is 
added, The card is then sent to the 
ledger department, where it is 
posted so that it can be deducted 
from the inventory and priced. The 
result is then used for cost and ac- 
counting purposes. Shown on the 
issue card is the department num- 
ber of the first production opera- 
tion where the material is needed. 

On each scheduling tag, the 
same punched tapes add all neces- 
sary information. The typist needs 
only to insert lot numbers and 
quantities. The scheduler’ then 
places the tags on the scheduling 
board in their proper order. 

At any time, management knows 
the exact amount of work in pro- 
duction, what is scheduled for each 
department for the future, the 
daily and weekly schedules for 
each department and _ division, 
material needed, and the labor load 
that will be required. 

It was found that, since each 
code number represented a single 
and uniform way to make a prod- 
uct, incentive wage codes could be 
added to the factory order. Such 
codes also could be shown on the 
machine timecards used by the 
men in the various shops. By hav- 
ing the master punched cards in 
the time office show the incentive 
rate, the punched machine time- 
card and the master card can be 
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matched and the incentive rate ap- 
plicable to each job can be applied 
mechanically. Coding the rate, in- 
stead of punching the actual rate 
on the tape and order, permits 
rates to be changed while the code 
number remains the same. Thus, 
only the master punched card in 
the time office needs changing. it 
is not necessary to alter the tapes 
just because rates have been 
changed. 

Similarly, it was found possible 
to apply rates mechanically by cod- 
ing each operation to indicate the 
machines in the plant which could 
do the job most economically. This 
byproduct of what started out as 
a simplified order-producing sys- 
tem now results in significant sav- 
ings in both material and labor, by 
serving as a close check on produc- 
tion efficiency. 

If, in mechanically figuring the 
cost, it is found that the pre-estab- 
lished rate doesn’t apply, the 
punched-card machine automati- 
cally throws the card aside. Each 
rejected card is then investigated 
to determine why production devi- 
ated from standard processing. 
This has resulted in a _ general 
tightening up of production pro- 
cedures, so that departments now 
follow the precise orders and meth- 
ods called for by the order. Thus, 
the customer gets what he orders 
and what the management experts 
planned, rather than what some- 
one down the line decided would be 
best to give him. 

This byproduct has had a further 
effect. It reveals situations in 
which the standard process cannot 
be followed because the preferred 
or most economical machines are 
being overloaded. This indicates to 
management not only the need for 
more equipment, but also the 
specific equipment required to do 
the most effective job. It also 
brings to light instances where the 
most economical machine was not 
in condition to handle the product 
due to inadequate hoists, con- 
veyors, or other accessory equip- 
ment, Such conditions can now be 
promptly spotted and corrected. 

From management’s point of 
view, the new system—combining 
studied analysis and planning with 
the latest advance in high-speed 
integrable equipment—proved the 
answer to several perplexing, top- 


level factory and office problems: 

1. It speeded up the processing 
and writing of the master factory 
order from 8 to an average of 20 
an hour. 

2. It eliminated one complete 
time- and labor-consuming step 
previously essential—the neces- 
sity of checking each master fac- 
tory order. When typed by hand, 
every order had to be checked in 
every detail. 

3. It made possible the stand- 
ardization of production processes. 

4. The byproduct standardization 
of orders, and the mechanical ap- 
plication of incentive rates with 
the shop efficiency analysis it af- 
fords, represents a saving in time, 
labor, and material. 

As Bartlett Richards, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production, puts 
it, “What started out as a simple 
project of finding a solution to a 
knotty office work-simplification 
problem has resulted in material 
savings in our over-all operations. 
The savings, as well as increased 
efficiency in many departments 
now influenced by this change, far 
exceed those we had originally 
sought when we started out to cure 
our clerical problem.”’ 





EDP 


(Continued from page 18) 


the laboratories and assembly 
lines of a dozen or more manufac- 
turers during 1955. 

Will the new equipment, as 
charged by CIO President Walter 
Reuther, result in the displacement 
of large numbers of employees? It 
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all depends on what specifically is 
meant by displacement. Certainly, 
if the results of the AMERICAN 
BUSINESS survey (see box) are 
proved by time, many employees 
now engaged in purely routine ac- 
tivities are going to be transferred 
to other work. It appears, on the 
other hand, that the number to be 
actually dismissed will be very 
small, 

Dr. Haldon A. Leedy, director of 
Armour Research Foundation of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
brands Mr. Reuther’s charges as 
“dangerous thinking.” “The spread 
of this type of thinking could re- 
sult in disaster for the Nation. 
Electronic machines,” he _  con- 
cludes, “can give an employee 
enormously greater mental power 
by taking the ‘routine’ out of rou- 
tine office work.” And, as has been 
recently estimated by systems and 
procedures experts, as high as 63 
per cent of data-processing activi- 
ties may be routine and repetitive. 

A. C. Vanselow, of Franklin Life, 
believes that the labor problem 
need not become acute if prop- 
erly handled. Normal attrition, 
reduced hiring, and reassignments 
will, he feels, bridge the gap with- 
out unnecessary strain and with- 
out raising new labor problems to 
plague management. In this view, 
Detroit Edison’s J. Douglas Elliott 
concurs, but warns, “Success in 
solving the personnel problems in 
connection with electronics, as with 
any major office change, will be in 
direct proportion to the quality of 
the relationship already estab- 
lished between the office manager 
and his people—the ‘work cli- 
mate’—and in direct proportion to 
the attention given personnel mat- 
ters in advance of the transition.” 

Will present equipment be made 
obsolete by the new equipment? 
“No,” report some 95 per cent of 
the officers and office managers 
covered by the survey and who 
now have electronic data-process- 
ing equipment. Each foresees new 
and even greater uses for present 
punched-card equipment; and, as 
for standard accounting equipment 

adding machines, calculators, 
bookkeeping machines, and regis- 
ters—there is every indication that 
the new integrated systems utiliz- 
ing common language tapes will 
require even more of such tradi- 
tional equipment. This need will 
result from the increased capacity 
of the entire system, and from the 
ability to use it to undertake tasks 
long desired but impractical until 
the invention of high-speed, stored 
memory electronic equipment. 
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Now Is the Time to— 


Step Out and Selt/ 


By William E. Holler 


Into this 80-page booklet, Bill Holler has packed a lifetime of sales experi- 
ence. Here is the “know-how” and “sales savvy” that led this former sales 
manager of General Motors’ Chevrolet Division to prominence as one of 


America’s foremost sales personalities 


Small in size but big in purpose, this booklet will provide encouragement 
and practical guidance in achieving sales leadership. 


Send 50 cents NOW to the publisher for your copy of “Step Out and Sell!” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
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How Flexowriters’ punched tape 
integrates data processing 
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FLEXOWRITERS capture data in punched | macnn al 
tape as documents are originally typed. This 
punched tape mechanizes the preparation of ww 
other records on FLEXOWRITERS or other 
tape-operated equipment this is integrated 
data processing 
FLEXOWRITERS’ common language tape 

tart 'oO<aen 
actuates data processors, plate embossing ma | rumen 5 
chines, tape-to-card punches, communications 
machines, recording instruments and other 
FLEXOWRITERS 
Companies now using FLEXOWRITERS for 
integrated data processing include 


Aluminum Compary North American Aviation, inc 
of America Phiico Corporation 

Carrier Corporation U. $. Stee! Corporation 

Chrysler Corporation W estinghouse Electric 

Eastman Kodak Company Corporation 


Ask for folio containing sys- 
tems flow charts depicting 
how FLEXOWRITERS are 


used in actual installations 
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What's Behind the Remarkable 
Safety Record of Visking? 


(Continued from page 19) 


and the traffic in the medical de- 
partment, but as Mr. Gore points 
out, “A safety record is worthless 
unless it reflects a true picture of 
a plant's accident-free experience.” 

Safety at Visking begins a long 
time before the employee reaches 
the production line. Soon after they 
walk through the door of the em- 
ployment office, job applicants start 
going through a screening process 
which ends in employment only 
after Personnel Manager W. L. 
Ketner makes an intensive, pre- 
planned interview. This interview, 
developed on past experience with 
many other employees, is designed 
to discover whether the applicant 
can do the work, will do it, will 
stay with the company, and also 
whether he is likely to be accident- 
prone, 

At first glance, this seems just 
another name for the traditional 
oral job interview. Actually, it is 
much more. Visking probes deep. 
Each answer has significance in 
the final decision to hire. And there 
is a careful check on the answers 
the prospective employee has given 
on his application. 

Like a good many other per- 
sonnel managers, Mr. Ketner asks 
for details about finances, marital 
status, and other items covered 
briefly on the application. He 
spends a substantial amount of 
time upon such things as spare- 
time activities, auto accidents, ill- 
nesses, and how the applicant got 
along with others on previous jobs. 
But after the interview, Mr. Ketner 
begins all over again, confirming 
what he’s learned from the appli- 
cant during the interview. 

He contacts two or three per- 
sons, sometimes more, who know 
the man, These include former em- 
ployers, personal references, or 
Visking employees, and, almost al- 
ways, the official of at least one 
financial institution. 

A credit check may be a val- 
uable key to the applicant's habits, 
financial and otherwise. If he has 
borrowed money frequently in the 
past, for example, it may mean 
that he’s an undependable and ac- 
cident-prone worker. Just as often, 
though, it might mean there's sick- 
ness in the family, or that the ap- 
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plicant is supporting parents or 
relatives. These latter reasons, by 
themselves, would not hurt his 
chances for a job, of course. But 
by checking several leads and com- 
bining all the information, the per- 
sonnel department is usually able 
to get a clear picture of what the 
job applicant is like. 

Next step is a physical examina- 
tion which lasts about half an hour, 
and would cost quite a bit if taken 
privately. At one time, just 
after World War II, when Uncle 
Sam still had first call on the Na- 
tion’s able-bodied workmen, the 
Terre Haute plant’s medical de- 
partment, headed by Dr. Don Gos- 
som, was rejecting up to 40 per 
cent of the men examined. Today 
the figure is around 10 per cent 
still high, compared to some plants. 

This does not mean, that to be a 
Visking employee the job appli- 
cant has to be a perfect physical 
specimen, At least one worker is 
partially deaf, and several others 
have minor heart disturbances, 
back or stomach disorders. Many 
employees wear glasses. Before hir- 
ing, though, the company makes 
sure that these disabilities are not 
serious enough to cause accidents. 
It wants a record of disabilities 
that exist before employment. Such 
policies avoid the danger of future 
claims. 

If the applicant makes the grade 
and is hired, he returns to the per- 
sonnel department for a 30-minute 
briefing on company policies, pro- 
cedure, and similar matters. About 
one-third of this briefing is devoted 
to safety. It is here that the em- 
ployee meets perhaps the most ef- 
fective part of the Visking acci- 
dent-prevention program. 

First, he’s taken down a hall 
lined with the company’s safety 
awards. There are 12 from the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and 2 from 
the Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation, and they make an impres- 
sive display. 

During the safety briefing, per- 
sonnel officials hammer at one 
point: That unless the worker can 
work safely, he can’t work for 
Visking at all. “We tell him that 
he’s not the only one who suffers 
if he gets hurt,” says Superintend- 


ent Gore. “His family is deprived 
of a breadwinner, and his company 
is deprived of a pair of hands. Also, 
we tell him about our safety rec- 
ord, and then we tell him about it 
again.” 

Before beginning work, the new 
employee usually visits Mr. Gore's 
office. Hanging on the wall is a 
picture frame with a glass eye 
mounted inside. Underneath is the 
following caption: “Twelve firms in 
the United States manufacture 
glass eyes. Why?” 

When the new employee starts 
on the job, veteran workers and 
the foreman and supervisor of the 
department carefully check his per- 
formance. One of their chief con- 
cerns is safety. Alternately telling 
and showing the new man what 
he’s doing that’s dangerous, they 
remove the accident hazard before 
it has had a chance to produce an 
accident. 

One reason this carefully built 
safety consciousness remains at a 
high level is the company’s acci- 
dent-prevention safety award pro- 
gram. If the plant has had a per- 
fect record for 12 months, every 
employee receives an award. If 
there are one or more lost-time ac- 
cidents, however, there are no 
awards. Each year the perfect rec- 
ord continues, the value of the 
awards increases. When awards 
are to be made, the employees have 
their choice of one of several items 
displayed for their selection. Some 
of the awards given to date have 
been skillets, cigaret lighters, elec- 
tric clocks, electric fans, hand saw 
sets, and blankets. Average cost of 
the program has been about $1,500 
a year. 

The Visking suggestion system 
also encourages employees to think 
about safety every moment they're 
on the job. Since 1945, when the 
Plastics Division Plant at Terre 
Haute was opened, approximately 
100 accident-prevention ideas de- 
veloped by employees have been 
adopted. These ideas have earned 
awards ranging from $5 to $100 
apiece. 

Management maintains unusual- 
ly close connections with the State 
Industrial Safety Commission, and 
with safety engineers from Visk- 
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ing’s insurance underwriter. These 
outside groups have solved numer- 
ous knotty safety problems. One 
problem involved a set of high- 
speed, high-pressure rollers on an 
embossing machine. Metal guards 
had been erected in front of the 
machine, but in themselves they 
were not complete protection 
against an accident. 

A member of the Industrial Safe- 
ty Commission suggested that an 
electric eye system be installed in 
front of the rollers. After the unit 
was installed, at a cost of about 
$100—-$50 for the equipment and 
$50 for setting it up—the chance 
of a worker being injured was vir- 
tually eliminated. 

Other hazardous equipment at 
the Visking plant is similarly pro- 
tected by metal guards. Safety- 
coded paints are used on machines, 
utility connections, and other po- 
tential accident breeders. Also, ac- 
cident-prevention devices like 
emergency shutoff switches are 
standard equipment on all produc- 
tion machines. Hazardous areas are 
identified by stripes painted on the 
floors. All aisles are outlined with 
white paint. 

A few years ago, scissors were a 
frequent cause of minor injuries. 
About 75 per cent of the plant 
work force, which totals about 400, 
need scissors on the job. The com- 
pany provides holders with each 
pair of scissors it issues, but the 
holders were not used in many 
cases. As a result, workers fre- 
quently suffered cuts when they 
put the scissors in their pockets 
and sat down or bent over. Visk- 
ing’s solution to the problem was 
both simple and efficient. The tips 
of the scissors were rounded off on 
a grinder. Immediately, the num- 
ber of cuts treated by the in- 
firmary declined appreciably. 

Plant foremen hold a safety 
meeting once a month to discuss 
accident hazards. Several valuable 
ideas have grown out of this ex- 
change of experiences. One _ in- 
volved a portable hoist used to lift 
items weighing as much as 800 
pounds, and service parts weighing 
as much as a ton, into proper stor- 
age bins. 

Because of this constant, com- 
prehensive safety program, Visk- 
ing employees have an attitude to- 
ward accidents rarely found in 
many plants. As Superintendent 
Gore puts it: “Our employees have 
a conscience, as well as a con- 
sciousness, about safety. Once you 
have that kind of spirit, chalking 
up a 9-year perfect safety record is 
much easier than it might seem.” 
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Aeres Your Key to 


Work Simplification! 


CHECK THOSE #ef USED IN YOUR OFFICE 


and ask for full information “Joday : 


Evans GATHERING RACKS for COLLATING, SORTING and other office 


use. Vertical or horizontal, in two widths and three sizes 


Evans SPEEDY JOGGER to fit on end of horizontal Racks—to make 


collating even faster 


Evans WALL-RACKS put otherwise unused wall space to work. Racks 
hold papers, cotalogs, etc. within reach of all 


Evans Finger-Tip DESK FILE is the one desk file that has EVERYTHING 
For every busy desk 


Evans TACKY-FINGER is a compound to moisten the finger tips to 
make the sorting of checks, handling papers, etc. much, much faster 


in handy plastic box 


Evans CALCA-DIAL makes computing payrolls, etc. o simple job, in 


stead of a headache 


For Complete Information on +bny of the bbove—-Write: 


EVANS SPECIALTY CO., INC., 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 





the consequences! 


If your mailing scale overweighs, you 
overpay. On just 12 letters daily, this may cost 


you an extra 590 a year If your scale under 


weighs, you underpay. Result; “Postage dues 
that delay your mail and breed customer ill will 
You can be sure of getting your postage 
money's worth with a Pitney-Bowes precision 
scale. Its automatic pendulum action offers the 
utmost in accuracy. And the large legible figures 
and widely-spaced graduation lines, so easy to 
read, eliminate eye error and guesswork 
save postage dollars and protect good will 
Other models for parcel post up to 70 Ibs. Ask 
the nearest PB office to demonstrate, or write 
for free illustrated booklet 
FREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates 


with parcel post map and zone finder 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC 
2175 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn 


Originators of the postage meter 


office in 94 cities 














TWO WAYS TO WRECK 
COSTLY OFFICE MACHINES 


So, for SAFETY’S SAKE 
put "em on 


TIFFANY STANDS 


Ako 
available 
in 35%,” 
heights 
for stand 
up work 


MODEL 5002—-Heavy metal castings form 
solid base for stand...cover retractable, 
positive-nction casters. Open top has 4 
cups which lock machine base in place and 
reduces noises and vibrations. Two sturdy 
drop leaves attach to each side of stand, 
flush with top or in low posting tray 
position, 

See your Tiffany Dealer or write for complete catalog 


TIFFANY STAND CO. 


7350 FORSYTH «+ ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 














{Jt CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATORS 


with ALL the features... 

@ Print 120 of more copies per minute. 

®@ Print 1 to 5 colors, in one operation. 

@ For sharp, clean, copies Conqueror 
features include—Raise-and-Lower Con- 
trol . . . Adjustable Fluid Control... 
Built-in Reset Counter . . . Pressure Con- 
trol . . . Positive Rotary Feed. 


The Heyer Conqueror Model 76, Spirit of ‘76 
gives you for the first time “push-button” 
avtomotic electric duplicating . . . gives you 
complete freedom from manval effort. 


Write today for descriptive booklet 


THE HEVER corporation 
: 1860S. Kostner Ave. Chicage 23, Ilinois 
Quolity Duplicators and Supplies Since 1903 
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Offices in the News 


(Continued from page 5) 


Commerce Clearing House, pub- 
lisher of law reports, will move its 
plant and offices from the down- 
town area to a $4-million building 
on the northwest side of Chicago. 
Plans for the new structure call for 
225,000 square feet of floor space. 
The one-story printing and produc- 
tion plant will connect with a two- 
story section for the administration 
and editorial staff. 


British Office equipment will be 
displayed at the British Industries 
Fair in London, May 2-13. About 
30 firms, representing Britain’s 
$140-million-a-year office equip- 
ment industry, will take part in the 
show. Included will be new and 
standard equipment such as a ma- 
chine posting trolley for the ac- 
counts department; a lightweight 
rotary duplicator weighing 21 
pounds with an automatic paper 
feed; item counter; and enclosed 
inking, filing, and photocopying 
equipment. 


Grouping Office Workers by re- 
sponsibility and arranging working 
space accordingly aids work flow 
and efficiency and saves space for 
the First National Bank, Cincin- 
nati. When the trust department 
moved into new quarters and six 
members were added to the staff of 
the administrative unit for per- 
sonal trusts, there was a space 
problem. It was solved by using 
modular equipment which made it 
easy to separate work to be 
handled into units with a prede- 
termined, alphabetical group of ac- 
counts, Each unit is made up of 
two associates—-the officer’s secre- 
tary and a typist-clerk. The four 
members of each unit can work 
more closely together as a team 
with this type of physical setup. 
There is allowance for plenty of 
aisle space and each person has a 
generous desk-work area. 


Reduced Costs in checking the 
status of delinquent accounts and 
increased collections are achieved 
by the use of a multiple-carbon 
snap-out form for customer state- 
ments by The Republic Supply 
Company of California. The credit 
manager’s copy of the customer’s 
bill includes space for entering 


payments on account. Carbons of 
daily cash postings are promptly 
sent to the credit manager for en- 
tering on his control copy (filed 
alphabetically in a small ring bind- 
er), and he is kept fully informed 
as to payments on past-due ac- 
counts. Space is available for com- 
ments on followups. 


Building? Remodeling? The new 
office building of Richard Costain 
Ltd., London, has some ideas pro- 
viding for the comfort and con- 
venience of executives and work- 
ers: Noisy accounting machines are 
put in a room adjoining the rest of 
the accounts department—saves 
wear and tear on the desk workers 
yet the two divisions are close to- 
gether. The projection room is pro- 
vided with sliding and folding par- 
titions which can divide it into 
four conference rooms. The board 
room and the offices of the top ex- 
ecutives and their secretaries are 
grouped together on one floor. It 
means less noise and quick com- 
munication. A kitchen and sound- 
proof telephone room are included. 
Demountable partitions between 
individual offices make possible 
quick changes of office size, as re- 
quired. Telephone and light cables 
are laid behind the detachable 
aluminum skirting of the partition- 
ing. An attractive staff lounge ad- 
joins the canteen. Mail chutes on 
each floor connect with the mail 
room on the first floor, permitting 
gravity to do the delivery work on 
outgoing mail. 


Automatic Recording of office 
machine utilization is made pos- 
sible by attaching strip-chart re- 
corders to the power lines feeding 
the machines. The recorders elimi- 
nate human fallibility, save em- 
ployee time in keeping records, and 
enable the rescheduling of work 
loads to realize full use of ma- 
chines. The strip-chart record has 
many applications in _ industry, 
especially for engineering measure- 
ments in laboratories. It took an 
ingenious General Electric audi- 
tor to test it out on office ma- 
chines. Maybe you can borrow one 
from your company lab, if you 
want to check on the utilization of 
some office machine. 
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“Enlightened management will see that there is plenty of good sense in the social scien- 


tists’ so-called ‘initiative structure theory’ which is, that a good manager will so organize 


the jobs and the men that they can perform their functions, and then see that they are free 


to accomplish them.'’—William G. Caples, vice president of the Inland Steel Corporation 





Civic Activities of 
Employees Honored 


Many a:‘B. F. Goodrich employee 
will treasure a recent special sec- 
tion of the employee magazine, The 
Circle-News, for a long time to come 
This particular section, issued as 
part of the regular magazine, was 
dedicated to those BFG men and 
women active in community affairs 
The introduction to the issue states: 

“We work together because we 
have found our greatest rewards 
through helping and associating with 
others. This fact has made our society 
one of the strongest in the world 
There are few persons at B. F. Good- 
rich who do not take part in some 
of these voluntary activities 
Many help their neighbors in special! 
tasks that do not come within the 
framework of an organization. Others 
‘put their shoulders to the wheel’ 
when civic groups undertake spe- 
cial projects. And still others are 
mainstays in civic associations, serv- 
ice clubs, volunteer fire departments, 
and community governments. To the 
thousands of BFG people who con- 
tribute their time and energy to 
making their community a _ better 
place in which to live, The Circle- 
News doffs its hat and joins with 
the Akron area in saying ‘thank 
you.’” 

The special issue of some 16 pages 
was divided into specific activities 
community services, cultural and 
social services, education, govern- 
ment service, men’s organizations 
professional groups, religion, welfare, 
women’s clubs, and youth activities 
Photos of men and women active in 
these groups were included together 
with descriptions of activities, years 
of service, and types of jobs held at 
BFG. 

A job like this takes work and 
planning, but results, both com- 
munitywise and employeewise, make 
it well worth while 
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Drive Cuts Scrap 42 Per Cent in 2 Weeks 


The Prospect plant of Cessna Air- 
craft Company recently engaged in 
a scrap drive, and reports for the 
first 2 weeks of the drive show a re- 
duction of 42.2 per cent from the 
average monthly scrap volume 

Success of the drive was due in 
no small part to the use of promo 
tion ideas aimed to stimulate em 
ployee interest. The drive started off 
with a letter from the plant supe! 
intendent. At the same time, posters 
with actual shop pictures were dis- 
played throughout the plant to bring 
the problem closer to the employees 
Each week, foremen and supervisors 
received brochures enlivened with 


such gimmicks as real aspirin tab- 
lets, nuts, dice, and other attention- 
getting ideas. No one could enter a 
work order number on his timecard 
without being reminded that “Scrap 
Parts Are Scrap Dollars"—this cam- 
paign slogan was printed on every 
one 

lo reduce damage in handling and 
fabricating, special parts were 
flagged for careful handling. The 
quality control department coop- 
erated by providing progress data 
and special charts, graphs, and let- 
ters. The Cessna campaign has con 
vinced plant employees that “Parts 
Are Money.” 





A Pratt & Whitney leadman-trainee gets pointers in the operation of a right- 


angle lathe from the company’s training school lathe instructor, Richard Daly 
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Meetings Introduce 
New Handbooks 


Each of the four employee book- 
lets now included in Dun & Brad- 
street’s Security Folder for em- 
ployees has been introduced through 
conferences of the company’s man- 
agers and supervisors across the 
country. For example, when “Wel- 
come to Our Company” was ready 
for distribution to employees, an ad- 
vance copy was sent to each manager. 
There then followed a full shipment 
of the booklet to all district and sub- 
office managers. Managers were in- 
structed to schedule conferences as 
soon as possible after shipments ar- 
rived; but before these conferences 
took place, one copy of the booklet 
was to be given to each department 
head and supervisor so that they 
could familiarize themselves with its 
contents. 

As the management of Dun & 
Bradstreet pointed out in its bulletin 
to managers, it is necessary to plan 
for the introduction of an employee 
book, for its followup and con- 
tinuing use, if personnel is to get 
the maximum good out of the 
publication. 

To make certain the objectives of 
the conference would be followed, 
each office received a conference 
leader's guide, which gave the step- 
by-step procedures for handling the 
conferences and for getting the most 
out of them. Following the confer- 
ences, each manager filled out a sum- 
mary sheet which was sent to the 
New York office. The same procedure 
was followed in the distribution of 
the other booklets: “Retirement 
Plan,” “Life Insurance Plan,” and 
“Group Hospital-Surgical Booklet.” 

Today with soaring printing costs, 
it is not enough just to prepare 
and distribute employee booklets 
each publication presents a “selling’”’ 
job. The Dun & Bradstreet confer- 
ence method provided the right ap- 
proach for making certain that each 
employee—-to say nothing of super- 
vision—read and understood com- 
pany policies and the benefits which 
have been set up to provide for fu- 
ture security. 


Reminder for Birthdays, 
Anniversaries 


For the busy executive who wants 
to keep things running smoothly at 
home, Saks Fifth Avenue in New 
York has established an “Executive 
Men’s Club.” A record is kept of all 
birthdays and other key days of all 
the women in a club member's life. 
This information, plus the ladies’ 
favorite colors, sizes, and so forth, 
are on file under the watchful eye 
of the club secretary, Now, forgotten 
anniversaries are a thing of the past. 
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Pratt & Whitney Program Helps Employees Up Ladder 


It’s one thing to set up a company 
policy of “promotion from within”; 
it’s another to follow through with 
a consistent, well-rounded training 
program as a background for such 
a policy. 

At Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, pro- 
motions are not left to chance. A 
carefully planned, flexible training 
program for employees in plant, 
supervisory, and administrative jobs 
is responsible for a great many per- 
sons going up the ladder—-from 
greenhorn to executive, as W. B. S. 
Clymer, Pratt & Whitney training 
supervisor, phrases it. 

The training program is divided 
into three parts. Largest of these is 
the machine training school in Hart- 
ford, occupying a four-story building 
purchased in 1951 and modernized 
to fit school accommodations. There 
are 11 classrooms; and floor space for 
machines important in plant work 
including machine tools, sheet metal, 
welding, and plastics equipment. The 
school operates around the clock. 

The school is a “must” for all new 
employees in production work. For 


Du Pont Survey Shows 
Low Absentee Rate 


According to a recent survey con- 
ducted among employees of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc., 
young persons lose more time from 
work because of illness than do older 
men and women, In the 20- to 24-year 
bracket, 55 per cent of all employees 
of DuPont had time-losing illness 
during last year. Among those in the 
36 to 40 bracket, only 33 per cent 
had lost time; while in the 55 to 60 
bracket it was 49 per cent. 

In all groups, most employees 
missed less than a week—a figure 
lower than that for the Nation, as 
the average United States worker 
loses 7.55 days of work a year be- 
cause of illness or nonoccupational 
accidents. The average Du Pont em- 
ployee loses only 4.3 days from the 
same causes. 

According to the Du Pont survey, 
54 per cent of the employees missed 
no time due to illness during the 
year, while 27 per cent missed less 
than a week. Only 2 per cent missed 
as much as 4 weeks. Even at age 40 
and over, 56 per cent had no time- 
losing illness. Credit for the Du Pont 
employee’s health record may be 
placed on the company’s emphasis 
on preventive medicine. A corps of 
166 doctors, 6 scientists, and about 
350 nurses and technicians conducts 
this program. Annual physical ex- 
aminations for all employees and 
periodic checks for certain employees 
in particular jobs are designed to pre- 
vent illness by keeping a close watch 
on general health and _= spotting 
trouble early. 


these employees, courses are given in 
2-week periods, divided into equal 
time in the classroom and on the 
machines. In addition to these basic 
courses, there are advanced courses 
such as a 6-month experimental ma- 
chine shop program, familiarization 
courses in time study and produc- 
tion engineering, as well as courses 
for leadmen or potential leadmen 
from machining departments. Per- 
sonnel for all these advanced courses 
are chosen by their supervisors. To 
insure adequate training for each in- 
dividual, classes are kept at an ab- 
solute maximum of 15. Many of the 
instructors are recruited from com- 
pany ranks and have had years of 
experience in the shops. 

Another section of the Pratt & 
Whitney program includes in-plant 
training. These courses, given in the 
training department’s classrooms, 
are all part time, and run about 3 or 
4 hours a day. Shop personnel help 
in shaping this section’s curriculum 
as the courses are determined to a 
large extent by the outgrowth of 
new machine techniques and scien- 
tific advances. Subjects include: Ad- 
vanced electronics, hydraulics, sta- 
tistical quality control, and advanced 
mathematics. 

The third section of the program 
is devoted to administrative per- 
sonnel. These courses for super- 
visory personnel include such sub- 
jects as public speaking, State and 
Federal labor laws, company organi- 
zation and policies, and human rela- 
tions. While these are separate sub- 
jects, taught in classes that meet 
1 hour a week, all of them are also 
part of a special course for new fore- 
men, spanning 3 weeks of full-time 
work. This section also provides a 
2-week course for supervisors of 
salaried employees. All classes are 
based on group discussion and prob- 
lem analysis, designed to promote 
self-confidence. 


Ford Workers Set New 
Suggestion Record 


With the close of 1954, the Em- 
ployee Suggestion Plan of the Ford 
Motor Company established a new 
record. Across the Nation, suggesters 
earned $748,421, topping the former 
record set in 1953 by $205,503 and 
bringing the total amount paid em- 
ployees, since the inauguration of the 
plan in 1947, to $2,752,493. 

The year 1954 was the first year 
of operation under the new maxi- 
mum award of $3,000. Four awards in 
1954 were for the maximum, $3,000; 
and 42 were for $1,500, the former 
maximum. Employees increased their 
participation in the plan during the 
past year by submitting 72,428 ac- 
ceptable suggestions compared with 
48,734 in 1953 
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“Small businesses face the danger of ‘falling by the wayside’ in an age of rapidly de- 
veloping use of atomic energy and automatic factories. Their greatest hope of survival is 


in the research and development of competitive new products. Small firms must compete 
successfully or die,’ stated Wendell B. Barnes, at second annual New Products Seminar 





New Plate Embossing Machine 
Speeds Operation 


CONTROLLED by a perforated tape 
the Automatic Graphotype operates 
at top speed, with a minimum of at- 
tention. One girl can tend 10 ma- 
chines. Using tape prepared on a 
Class 7700 Tape Perforator or a 
Flexowriter FG, the machine will 
make as many duplicate Addresso- 
graph plates as needed. A_ skipper 
mechanism, available at extra cost 
will permit a selection of data to be 
embossed on the plate. Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Bab- 
bitt Rd., Cleveland 17, Ohio 
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Files Combine to 
Make Desks 


< 


KNEE space drawers, backs, end 
panels, and tops combine with these 
new desk files to make single- o1 
double-pedestal New Century or 
Pace Setter desks. Two box drawers 
can be substituted for one letter or 
cap drawer, allowing up to eight box 
drawers in a_ two-pedestal desk 
Drawers open easily, all the way 
Art Metal Construction Co 
town, N. Y 


James 


Cycle-Billing 
Desk 


MORE than 25 per cent more a 
counts are under each unit operator Ss 
control with Diebold’s new five-wide 
split-tray, cycle-billing desk. The new 
desk has two tiers of five trays each 
The long trays in the lower tier are 
split to make subcycle controls (by 
trays) practical Fewer 
need be removed from desk for post 
ing. Desks can be equipped with 
either V-Line or Flex-Blok trays 
Diebold, Inc., Systems Division, 818 
Mulberry Rd., S. E., Canton 2, Ohio 


accounts 


Calculator for 
Retailers 


DAILY deadlines are easily met with 
the new Marchant Retail Special 
Che calculator multiplies quantity by 
price, producing the individual total 
or the accumulated total during ac 
tual entry of the price. There is no 
waiting. In taking inventory the 
entries of items and unit prices, and 
the extension, flash into view on the 
three sets of dials. When the last 
quantity and price are entered, the 
total value of the merchandise in a 
section or department appears auto 
matically in the middle dials. Mar- 
chant Calculators, Inc., 1475 Powell 
Oakland &, Calif 


Gadget for Direct Mail 
Or Sales Meetings 


rRY distributing these clever pen- 
cils at your next conference or sales 
meeting to start the ball rolling. The 
bottom half is a regular lead pencil, 
and the upper half is a transparent 
tube containing six aspirin tablets 
These would also make excellent at- 
tention-getting items for followup, 
sales, or collection letters. The pen- 
cils can be imprinted in lots of from 
250 to millions. Franklin C. Wert- 
heim, 179-15 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica 
32, N. ¥ 
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Three-Way Microfilmer 
is Versatile 


CHOICE of three methods of micro- 
filming is offered by the Recordak 
Supermatie Microfilmer: Standard, 
duo, and duplex, The standard meth- 
od uses the entire width of the film 
for each exposure, The duo method 
photographs the front side of docu- 
ments down one-half of the film 
width, and up the other half. The 
duplex method simultaneously photo- 
graphs fronts and backs of docu- 
ments, side by side on the film 
Using 16mm, film, the machine has 
interchangeable lenses affording four 
reduction ratios, Microfilming docu- 
ments up to 11 inches wide, the de- 
vice has an automatic feeder, a 
separating device, and an electric 
counter. Recordak Corporation, 444 


Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





Movable File Has 
Two Drawers > 


IDEAL for desk top or accounts re- 
ceivable use, the TuDror file has an 
upper drawer that opens from the 
top. No extended drawer need be left 
open for long periods of time—a 
safety hazard as well as an obstacle 
to efficient workflow. For correspond- 
ence referred to occasionally, the 
bottom drawer rolls out easily. File 
is fitted with oversize casters, one 
of which has a “step on and step off" 
brake, Available in both letter and 
legal size, file is finished in a neutral 
gray. Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc., 
88 Clinton Rd., Garden City, N. Y 
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Accounting Machine for 
Retail Business 


KEY to a system incorporating all 
phases of retail accounting to provide 
a complete sales audit, and merchan- 
dise and inventory control is the 
Underwood Samas Tape-to-Card ma- 
chine. It converts a common lan- 
guage punched tape, created by a 
cash register at the point of sale, 
into a 40-column card containing a 
compact sales analysis, for account- 
ing purposes. Underwood Corpora- 
tion, 1 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y 





Control Board for 
Purchase Orders 


<« 


HERE’S help for the busy purchas- 
ing agent. Faced with the problem of 
keeping track of endless open pur- 
chase orders, with this visual control 
system he will be able to tell at a 
glance the exact status of hundreds 
of orders. Wassell Organization, Inc., 
11 Sylvan Road, Westport, Conn. 
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Mobile Storage 
System 


SPACE at a premium in your stock- 
room? Consider how much additional 
space you would have if you could 
put that wasted aisle space to work 
By laying down a series of tracks 
for your storage units to move on, 
traveling on heavy steel bases fitted 
with special ball-bearing wheels, this 
is now possible. Dolin’s Mobile Stor- 
age System arranges fixed shelving 
units in back of two mobilized units, 
each containing one unit less than the 
fixed row of shelves. In this manner, 
units can be easily pushed out of the 
way. Mobile Storage Division, Dolin 
Metal Products, 317-67 Lexington 
Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y 





Steel Ceiling Panels 
Absorb Sound 


NEW departure in ceiling treatment 
is possible with these slotted white 
steel panels. Sound passes through 
the steel facing and into the ab- 
sorbent material laminated behind it. 
Hold-down clips fasten the Steel- 
acoustic panels to a suspended ceil- 
ing grid, and make it easy to reach 
the area above when servicing is 
needed. Light fixtures and other out- 
lets are readily accommodated. The 
24- by 24-inch panels can be washed 
or painted repeatedly with no effect 
on their sound absorbency. The Celo- 
tex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Il. 
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Hot and Cold Water 
Dispensers 


IF YOUR employees take too much 
time for their coffee break, here's a 
device that will supply them with 
water just the right temperature for 
brewing instant coffee, tea, or hot 
chocolate. Lunch time will find it 
handy for making hot soups. No 
more electric stoves need clutter up 
the restrooms. The Oasis Hot 'N 
Cold pressure model has a _ red- 
colored gooseneck spigot for hot 
water as well as the conventional! 
spout for cold drinking water. With 
a hot water capacity of 5 quarts, it 
has a recovery rate of from 40 to 60 
cups an hour. Also available in a 
bottle model. Ebco Mfg. Co., 401 W 
Town St., Columbus, Ohio 


] 
TA 


Filing System for 
Punched Tapes 


ALONG with the increased use of! 
punched tape for common languags 
machines has come the problem ol 
how to store the tapes properly. De- 
signed to fill this need, the VISI 
record tape filing panels, housed in a 
Model LT1 tray, protect the strips of 
tape and make them easy to find 
when they are needed. VISIrecord 
Inc., Copiague, N. Y 
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Shade for Copy 
Machine 


COPIES can now be made unde! 


direct low-hanging fluorescent light 
ing, with the new Lite-Visor lhe 
attachment consists of a transparent 
red plexiglass visor which shields the 
material in the photocopy machine 
from the effects of light on the sen 
sitive paper. It is available now fo! 
installation on the Duplex 
machines already in use. A new roller 


Copease 


system enables the machine to make 


clear copies of lengthy office papers 
stapled papers, and shingled cards 
Copease Corporation, 270 Park Ave 
New York 17, N. Y 


4 


Inexpensive Addressing 
System 


TYPE a name and address once on a 
paper slip. Then use the typed slip 
to print the address on envelopes 
statements, or timecards 

Master slips are re 
inforced b Holder-Cards 
folded, fit into 3- by 5-inch card trays 
Unfolded, the Holder-Cards afford a 
5 7-inch recordkeeping area for 


circulars 
up to 5O times 
which 


followup information, re 
ceivable 
| 


formation. The 


prospect 
records, and personne! in 
Model 90 Master Ad 
dresser works on the spirit process 
principle. Master Addresser Co., 6500 
W. Lake St Minneapolis 16. Minn 





. the case of the 
dissipated echo ! 


poor soul just 
wasted away when 
he ran into a 
Soundex Partition 


SOUNDEX 
PARTITIONS 


SOAK UP NOISE 
LIKE BLOTTERS 
SOAK UP INK 
Perforated surfaces 
plus acoustical core 
turns the trick! 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG TODAY 


SRL ii Me 


142 FEDERAL SQUARE BLDG 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, iaeestshe etc., per 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use 





Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parte 

are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shredse |” to 

Se Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
eorviee 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 





UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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WEST Sipe 


ms NEW YORK 


Call your Local 

Travel Agent for 

reservations or 
write direct. 


Teletype NY 1-360! 


**e * 


Comfortable Rooms 
Sensible Rates 

TV Available 

Air Conditioning 
Central Locations 
Fine Food 

Friendly Hospitality 
Conventions 
Garage AAA 

(At the Shelton 
Enjoy the Free 

Pool and 

Monte Proser's 

“Lo Vie") 








BE SURE TO 
ROYAL CREST 


STOP AT 
HOTELS 


mEBPCcOov veaz—-a+* <4+=- O- CPB * KF PBxAZAN OZP=0 
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The Vest-Pocket Course in 
Selling 


"A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP” 


By J. C. Aspley 


Here's a pint-size manual on sales- 
manship that packs a real wallop! 
As a refresher course in the fun- 
damentals of selling, over 200,000 
copies have been bought by com- 
panies to give to their salesmen, 
dealers, and to men who want to 
get into selling. 64 pages. 4 by 6 
inches. Send for sample copy, 
40 cents. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 Davenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ti. 
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~siness TPO 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





BOOKSHELVING AND BOOK- 
CASES is an eight-page catalog 
listing the various types of open and 
closed bookcases available from Art 
Metal. One page covers general 
bookcases, and another gives infor- 
mation on executive bookcases. For 
your free copy, write to Advertising 
Department, Art Metal Construction 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


. ~ . 


LABELON PLASTIC TAPE de- 
cribes a pressure-sensitive tape you 
can write on. Writing appears under 
the transparent outer layer of 
Labelon, when you write on it with 
a pencil, stylus, or ballpoint pen. 
The pressure of the writing instru- 
ment causes the writing to appear. 
Booklet also centains data on the 
various colors and widths available, 
both in the roll and tablet form. Ask 
for Folder No. 5 from Labelon Tape 
Co., Ine., 450 Atlantic Ave., Roches- 
ter 9, N. Y. 


* . * 


AUTOMATION DICTIONARY 
covers some 87 words and phrases 
common to engineers. The average 
businessman, exposed daily to these 
baffling terms, will appreciate the 
amazingly clear, layman-like defini- 
tions contained in this modest 
booklet. The dictionary, says its 
designers, was assembled primarily 
“for those whose knowledge of auto- 
matic control is largely limited to the 
setting of the thermostat on the 
living room wall.” Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., 2747 
Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


* * * 


PROFITS FROM MOTOR FLEET 
TRAINING is a brochure describing 
the 1955 national schedule of Motor 
Fleet Supervisor Training. Listed are 
fleet courses, being held at various 
colleges and universities throughout 
the United States, on such subjects 
as motor fleet maintenance, sup- 
ervisor course, and a 2-day refresher 
conference. Copies available from 
Amos E. Neyhart, secretary, Nation- 
al Committee for Motor Fleet Sup- 
ervisor Training, The Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa. 





THE 30-50 AUTOMATIC SOUND 
SLIDEFILM SYSTEM contains new 
recommended standards for recording 
techniques in automatic sound-slide- 
film production. Industrial film users 
will find this 11l-page booklet es- 
pecially helpful. Included are sug- 
gestions for standardizing tolerances 
on triggering tones, spaces between 
bands, length of tones, radius of 
needles, and minimum playing times 
for 10-, 12-, and 16-inch records. For 
your free copy, write to DuKane 
Corporation, St. Charles, Ill 


“« * 


CATALOG OF MERCHANDISE 
PRIZES displays 1,500 nationally 
advertised items available to business 
firms as awards in sales contests and 
other incentive programs. The items 
illustrated include hobby and sports 
equipment, home furnishings, ap- 
pliances, clothing, housewares, silve: 
jewelry, tools, toys, and television 
sets. Cappel, MacDonald and Com- 
pany, 129 S. Ludlow St., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. 


* > > 


REGIONAL INDUSTRIAL INDEX 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA was pre- 
pared as an aid to anyone wishing to 
start a business in British Columbia 
Eighty-one areas are treated in 
detail, giving such information as 
population, industrial activity, natu- 
ral resources, transportation, and 
public utilities. The 443-page index is 
available at a cost of $1 from Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry, Par- 
liament Buildings, Victoria, B. C 


* . * 


TWO-HOUR SAFES devotes its 8 
pages to describing Meilink’s Class 
“B” single door safes, all of which 
carry the 2-hour label of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and the Safe 
Manufacturers National Association. 
The illustrated catalog lists con- 
struction information along with 
specification and dimension data on 
five models. For a free copy, write 
to Meilink Steel Safe Company, 1672 
Oakwood Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 


~ . * 


KODASCOPE 16mm. SOUND PRO- 
JECTORS are cataloged and de- 
scribed in this folder, for the benefit 
of personnel and public relations men, 
time-and-motion study engineers, and 
the sales department interested in 
promoting products. For a_ copy, 
write to Eastman Kodak Co., Depart- 
ment 2, Rochester 4, N. Y 


* . . 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MA- 
CHINES. Anyone considering the 
purchase of addressing equipment will 
find a wealth of information con- 
tained in this booklet. The Elliott 
story is told interestingly and com- 
pletely. Numerous illustrations point 
up the copy and show, better than 
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words, the addressing machines’ many 
advantages. Elliott Addressing Ma- 
chine Co., 143 Albany St., Cambridge 
39, Mass. 


* . 


COMPUTER RESEARCH sets out to 
explain how Battelle’s staff of trained 
experts and specialists in the fields 
of electronic engineering, mathe- 
matics, and operations research can 
help you make the maximum use of 
automatic computing equipment. The 
booklet is divided into four sections 
Computational Facilities, Computer 
Design and Development, Engineer- 
ing Research Services, and Business 
Systems Developmerit and Advisory 
Services. Battelle Memorial Institute, 
505 King Ave., Colurnbus 1, Ohio 


QUALITY DUPLICATING WITH 
HECTOGRAPH contains helpful 
hints and tips to users of spirit dupii- 
cating machines for producing the 
best possible hectograph duplicated 
copies. Details of preparing § the 
master, machine operation, adjust- 
ment of controls, proper selection of 
fluid and copy paper are adequately 
covered. Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Glen Cove, N. Y 


. * 


THIRD ANNUAL TECHNICAL 
WRITERS’ INSTITUTE will be held 
at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y., in June of this year. In- 
cluded in the courses are sessions on 
manuals and handbooks, reports, com- 
pany-public relations, and associated 
fields. The Institute is designed for 
those who supervise technical writing 
in business and industry. For further 
information, write to Technical]! 
Writers’ Institute, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y 


* . . 


THE CALIFORNIA TREND is avail- 
able in limited supply to business and 
organizations interested in the eco- 
nomic growth of California. Copies 
may be requested from D. R. Me- 
Bride, assistant cashier, Public 
Relations Department, Bank of 
America NT & SA, 300 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco 20, Calif 


+ 7 * 


POCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
BUSINESS MACHINE RIBBONS 
aids in the selection of the proper 
ribbons for typewriters, adding and 
calculating machines, tabulators, tele- 
types, and addressing machines for 
specific jobs. Without trying to con- 
found the reader with technical 
jargon, it gives the many advantages 
of silk, nylon, and cotton fabric 
ribbons for specific business machines 
and jobs. Ask for folder and insert 
sheet Nos. RSR-291 and RSR-296 
when requesting a copy from Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y 
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Cart Acceccorieg Se eer ane 


office... home...or yacht 


ae 


ee 2 oe 


— 


simplicity which characterizes 
Club Smokers makes these 
7 handsome ash receivers appropriate 
; for any modern interior—in home— 
> nb “y office—yacht—club—wherever functional 
=  MARING ‘SPOTLIONT design and elegance are requisites. 


—also made by Arnolt of the 7s 

Somohign quailty ent tieme Write for the name of the wearest 
Club Smokers, are chosen for dealer and the new 1055 catalog. 
the finest boots includin 

the new 64° 10° Susabelle Ask for brochure 3-AB. 

shown above. Ithastwolvea 

lites (Model EM. Each $46") *Prices f. 0. b. foctory. 


ARNOLT CORPORATION wworana vba. 
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FOR Ali NOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 


NOISE is a KILLER 


The high frequency vibrations of NOISE cause severe nervous tension resulting in head 


aches, irritability, indigestion, heart murmurs, uleers, nervous breakdowns, lowe of hearing 
SOF TONE stops high frequency vibrations end the new sound ts like manual typewriters 


sore comfortable offices——use SOP TONE 


Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


Write tedey for details. Give machines, 
mokes, models you use and measurements. 


| , 27 COMMERCIAL ST., ROCHESTER 14, N.Y. 




















An error in the selection of personnel 
can cost your company anywhere 
from $1,000 to $100,000, depending 
on circumstances, 


This is a wasteful and needless busi- 
ness expense even in normal times, 
but can you afford it now? Particu- 
larly when valuable manpower is at 
_—— and daily becoming more 


of a problem? 


To reduce costly errors in selection, 
more than 500 companies are now 
using improved rie or andl for se- 
lecting executives, salesmen, office 
and plant personnel. Developed by 
Dr. Robert N. McMurry and based 
on the sensible “Patterned Inter- 
view,” these procedures enable you 
to select from available applicants 
those most likely to prove produc- 
tive, stable, loyal, and promotable. 


We invite your consideration of 
these tested techniques and printed 
forms, and the application they may 
have to your own personnel selection 
procedures, These forms are such 
that your staff members can adopt 
them with a minimum of difficulty 
and put them into use almost 
immediately. 


Personnel selection forms are avail- 
able for executive, sales, ‘me and 
office or clerical personnel. 


= Pree Booklet 


Send for this free il 
luatrated booklet 
which shows how 
these improved selec 
tion procedures work 
Included are a num 
ber of helpful sugges 
tions on personnel 
selection procedures 

lease indicate 
whether you are in 
terested in. selection 
forms for executive, 
sales, plant, or office 
personnel 
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MANAGERIAL STATISTICS. sy 
Kermit O. Hanson. A manager is not 
interested in the academic techniques 
of statistics nor refinements in the 
realm of pure mathematics. The 
interest of the manager is in his 
sales figures and in predicting and 
planning for the future. That is the 
subject of this book. 

Mr. Hanson describes at length the 
sources of statistics within the com- 
pany and how to go about collecting 
them and using them, as well as 
statistics available from the Govern- 
ment and various business associa- 
tions. He has included an excellent 
chapter on sampling, the manner in 
which samples are taken, what can 
be safely done, and what danger 
points must be avoided, Other chap- 
ters take up “Analysis of General 
Business Conditions,” “Forecasting 
Sales,” and “Statistics and Man- 
agerial Control.” Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
306 pages. $6.35. 


INVESTORS ROAD MAP. By Alice 
B. Morgan. This small volume was 
written and published by the author. 
She conducts investment classes free 
of charge in Bristol, R. L., and pub- 
lished the book as a text for her 
classes, 

While it is intended primarily for 
women, the volume can be used by 
anybody who wants some common- 
sense facts about investments. There 
is a chapter in the back of the book 
dealing with questions asked by the 
author’s students and discussed at 
class sessions. Various other com- 
ments of students are sprinkled 
throughout the book. 

The author’s main interest in the 
last 20 years has been the study of 
investments, and she has sold securi- 
ties on a part-time basis for an in- 
vestment house, When she plans a 
new investment class, she puts a 
notice in the local paper and tells her 
friends about the class. Her students 
have included teachers, housewives, 
bank clerks, office workers, nurses, 
factory workers, and others. Alice 
Morgan spent many years in Turkey 
and several years in France and 
Belgium, returning to the United 
States in 1939 for permanent resi- 
dence. Published by the author. 105 
pages. $2.00. 


PROFIT SHARING IN AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. By Edwin B. Flippo. 
Literature on profit sharing has 
largely concerned itself, heretofore, 
with the examination of various types 


of profit-sharing plans and consider- 
ations in regard to selection. The 
author has, instead, presented the 
administrative aspects of profit 
sharing. ‘The study covers education 
of employees on the plan during profit 
and nonprofit years, education of 
employee on the nature of profits, 
the effect that the size of the profit 
share has on continuance of the plan, 
the establishment of reserves, the 
attitude of the union toward the plan, 
the extent to which profit sharing 
becomes a subject of collective 
bargaining, and the reasons why some 
plans have failed. 

Mr. Flippo demonstrates that non- 
profit years and profit sharing are not 
necessarily incompatible, nor are 
strong unionism and profit sharing in- 
compatible. However, the two occur- 
ring together exert an adverse influ- 
ence on profit-sharing programs. It is 
pointed out that, while the published 
statements of union leaders indicate 
an objection to profit sharing, in- 
dividual unions show a notable will- 
ingness to cooperate with such plans, 
even, as in the case of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers 
including it as a demand during 
contract negotiations 

Sides are not taken in the “shall 
we or shall we not” controversy 
Instead, experience of 350 of the 848 
companies known to have adopted 
profit-sharing programs is presented 
Bureau of Business Research, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, 183 pages. $3.00 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 
THE STORY OF GENERAL MILLS. 
By James Gray. This is a popular 
type business history with strong 
management appeal. While there is 
a minimum of statistical and financial 
data—probably too little to satisfy 
those interested in how an industrial 
empire is built, controlled, and ex- 
panded—there is a great deal of 
valuable information in this book on 
the decision-making level of General 
Mills’ management. Professor Gray 
concentrates on the Minnesota ad- 
ministrative operations of General 
Mills, but devotes generous portions 
of this highly concentrated volume 
to the early history of the four major 
groups that came together in 1928 
to form “the world’s largest milling 
company.” 

Certainly one of the better books 
of this past year in business history, 
this study still leaves untold a great 
deal of the General Mills story. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis 14, Minn. $4.75 
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This Month’s Contributors 


HERBERT ©. BRAYER is scheduled to 
repeat his OMAC speech to several 
management organizations this 
month on Russian office management. 
He is also appearing at the manage- 
ment forum on electronic data proc- 
essing, sponsored by Record Con- 
trols, in Chicago, where his topic will 
be new developments in automation 
in the office. 


PHIL HIRSCH tells the story behind 
safety-conscious Visking Corporation 
in this issue. A graduate of North- 
western University, he worked for 
several years as a reporter on an 
Anchorage, Alaska, newspaper 


HARRY L. WYLIE continues with his 
suggestions for better ways of doing 
routine work in the office. This 
month's article tells how to keep 
work flowing through your office in a 


Steady stream, instead of in stops 
and starts. Mr. Wylie teaches busi- 
ness administration at Northwestern 
University and is assistant secretary- 


treasurer of The Pure Oil Company 


MARILYN FRENCH writes with special 
zest whenever her subject is related 
to secretaries and other 
women. Author of the booklet, “Keys 
to Etiquette for the Business Gir! 
Miss French is now starting work oi 
another booklet for career girls 


business 


Photo Credits 


Pages 12, 13 Oscar & Assoc., Inc 


Page 16 Air Force Missile Test 
Cente! 


Page 18 Chicago Photographers 


Page 26. Eddie McGrath, Jr., Studio 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Mail Rack 





GET MORE SHELF 
SPACE with CURMANCO 
LETTER RACKS! 


Saves time lavites action Cleare 
your desk. Handles, Sorts, Classifics 
Distributes work. Flectrically welded in 
one piece. Olive Green, Brown, Gray 
Lotter eine $7.50. Legal eine... 89.50 
F.O.B. factory. Two or more, prepaid 
CURRIER MFG. CO., &t. Paul 6, Minn 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$5,000 te 655,000 


ffer the original personal employment 
(established 45 years) *rocedure 

highest ethical standards & individu 

ed to your requirements 
Identity covered present position pro 
ed. Ask for particulars. KR. W. BIXBY 
IN« 650 Brisbane Bidg., Buffalo 8, N. Y 


personal 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 

money. Write for our free classification sheet 
f inventions for sale ADAM FISHER CO 
ith Idaho, St. Louis, Mo 
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a Dartnell Short Course 


STRATEGY IN SELLING 


loday’s tight market conditions 
demand extra effort and sales 
skill. Here is an effective stream 
ined course in practical selling 
Not just theory but successful 
sales tried and 
others, covering the 


techniques, 
tested by 


seven fundamentals of selling 


* Planning the Sale 

* Getting Better interviews 
* Making the Presentation 

* Disposing of Objections 
* Closing the Sale 


* Managing Your Time 
* The Way to Leadership 


Seven manuals RZ .O} 
In handy box Pla» 


portage 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
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Business. ON THE MARCH 


B' 'SINESS continues to confound the pes- 

simists. First quarter reports make good 
reading. Department store sales are up 10 per 
cent. Investors are laying their chips on 
another record business year. Auto production 
is up 45 per cent; and, in spite of storm clouds 
over Asia, most businessmen are going ahead 
with expansion plans. Among them is Stanley 
C. Allyn, president of The National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, who told 987 of the company’s 
topflight salesmen attending the Golden 
Jubilee of the famed NCR 100-Point Club in 
Dayton, “The outlook for the year is brighter 
than for any other year on record.” But it 
would be a grave mistake to think that business 
is going to be so good that all we need to do is 
leave the transom open and the orders will blow 
in. As “Red” Motley told the National Cash 
Register 100-Pointers: “The good Lord pro- 
vides food for all the birds, but he doesn’t 
throw it into their nests.” 


” * * 


The electronic revolution in office systems 
may still be “around the corner” for most of us, 
but it is getting closer by the hour. High spot 
of the NCR Golden Jubilee was the unveiling 
of a new line of electronic machines operated 
from paper tapes, automatically punched by 
new-type cash registers, adding and bookkeep- 
ing machines. “Within 5 years,” predicted 
John M. Wilson, NCR vice president, “the 
electronics field will be a billion-dollar indus- 
try. Electronic business systems mark the 
beginning of an entirely new era in the business 
machines field.” Our editor who covered this 
meeting for AMERICAN Business thought this 
was the understatement of the year. “Not only 
are these fabulous new machines going to rev- 
olutionize business machines,” he reported, 
“but the office that fails to integrate its systems 
and procedures to full use of electronic systems 
will be about as much behind the times as one 
still copying outgoing mail with a squeeze 
press.” 

* . * 


After years of conversation, it looks as 
though the CIO and the AFL are going to be- 
come one more or less happy family. Em- 
ployers can look forward to a souped-up drive 
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for a Guaranteed Annual Wage clause in all 
contracts coming up for renewal. Ready to fire 
the opening gun in May, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers boast of a war chest sufficient 
to finance an all-summer strike. Some employ- 
ers are toying with the idea of agreeing to pay 
the difference between what the unemployed 
worker would receive in state benefits and a 
graduated scale of unemployment pay—pos- 
sibly half of what the worker would normally 
make for a stated number of weeks. This pat- 
tern has already been established in some 
trades. Before going out on this limb, be sure 
that your employees receiving such benefits will 
be eligible for unemployment compensation. A 
recent survey of 30 states showed that not one 
of the states surveyed would pay unemploy- 
ment benefits to an employee under a GAW 
plan. An employer having that sort of deal 
with a union probably would end up paying 
the entire amount. Then, too, the state will 
want to tax payments under a GAW plan. A 
guaranteed annual wage is a beautiful thought, 
but it can be an awful headache. 


Five years ago, The Eagle-Picher Com- 
pany, long identified with the paint field, 
decided to make a switch to become a manu- 
facturer’s manufacturer. It set up a 5-year 
program to implement the changeover which, 
according to T. Spencer Shore, president, is 
still in force. The internal improvement pro- 
gram emphasizes profits rather than sales. “It 
includes,” Mr. Shore explained, “selling the 
profit motive to officers and employees, im- 
proving personnel caliber by hiring only 
‘upper-third-of-the-class’ employees, and ap- 
plying a 1955 philosophy to stockholder, cus- 
tomer, and employee relations.”” What hap- 
pened? Since 1949, the company increased its 
net worth 50 per cent. Sales for the last half 
of 1954 hit $54 million, indicating that they 
will reach $100 million in 1955. Company stock 
has climbed from a low $6 a share to $34, as of 
I’ebruary 8. We mention the success of Eagle- 
Picher not to pour perfume over the manage- 
ment, but to show what happens when a com- 
pany puts the emphasis on net earnings and 
doesn’t let the lure of bigger and better sales 
records get it onto a blind siding.—J. C. A. 
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Walional Accounting Machines save us $51,600 a year... 
return 54% annually on our investment.” 


“We estimate that our National Account- 


ing Machines save us $51,600 a year, 
a 54% annual return on our investment 

“National's economy of operation is 
in harmony with Hormel’s 62-year-old 
principle: “You don’t MAKE money in 
the meat industry, you SAVE it.’ There- 
fore, we rely on Nationals to handle our 
accounts receivable, accounts payable, 
payroll, annual wage hour records and 
sales analysis statistics. 

“Nationals also save us money by 


making it possible to set up automatic 
machine procedures that eliminate errors 
inherent in many other systems. The ease 
with which operators can be trained is 
also important 

These reasons, and National depend 
ability, mean increasing use of Nationals 
in our home office and outside plants.’ 


Vice President & Comptroller 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., Avastin, Minn 


Originators of Canned Ham 


in your business, too, National ma- 
chines will pay for themselves with the 
money they save, then continue savings 
as annual profit. Your nearby National 
man will gladly show how much you 
can save—and why your operators will 
be happier 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvarron 9, onto 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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e keyboard of the Burroughs Miracle Multiplier 
This single machine will compute and type invoices in 
less time than it takes to copy them alone 
with an ordinary billing type 
writer, And no machine 
check ng 


guil 


The keys to a more efficient billing department 


Here are the reasons why the Burroughs Miracle Multiplier is the world’s fastest, most efficient billing machine 


= 


It computes and prints a 
complete invoice in one 
continuous operation. 


= 


The operator simply en- 
ters quantity and _ unit 
price. As these are printed, 
the total charge appears 
simultaneously—no need 
for checking the machine 


The Miracle Multiplier is easy to oper- entries and. calculations. 


ate. It completes the entire billing op- 
eration with one step, by combining the 
usual steps of calculating and printing 
into one and eliminating the need for 
machine checking. 


a 


It computes by direct multipli- 
cation—not by repeated addi- 
tion, as in ordinary calculating 
machines. 


So don’t wait any longer for a more efficient 
billing department. See the yellow pages of 
your phone book for the Burroughs branch 
office near you, or write direct to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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WORLD'S FASTEST BILLING MACHINE 





